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A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
NATIONAL SOCIAL PLANNING* 


A SyLLaBus 


HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


More AND MORE the sociologist is being asked to define 
his place in current social reconstruction and in the study 
and guidance of contemporary American society. One 
answer to this question might be found in a syllabus ex- 
ploring the possibilities of the sociological approach to 
social planning. Such a syllabus may be presented in a 
multiple series of assumptions, basic to further study. 


FIRST SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. There is at the present time a general crisis in mod- 
ern society, resulting from a changing civilization the 
world over, and in particular a changing western culture. 

2. There is, furthermore, conflict in the more specific 
realm of free institutions challenging, for instance, the 
power of the totalitarian state over individuals and other 
institutions, such as nations have not faced for several 
centuries. 

3. More specifically, there is emergency and crisis in 
the United States such as will continue for some time to 
test the enduring qualities of American institutions. From 


*Abstract and extension into syllabus form of paper presented before the Pacific 
Southwest Academy and the Pacific Sociological Society, July 26, 1934. 
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the viewpoint of sociology the real crisis is probably only 
in its first stages. 

4. This emergency is such as to make imperative a 
more far-reaching and profound inquiry into new ways of 
attaining security and reintegration in a demoralized 
economy than has yet appeared. 

5. Present evidence indicates that the new American 
ways of seeking these ends must be through equilibrium 
and balance, such as can be attained only through matured 
social planning, failure in which may result in a number 
of alternatives subversive to American culture. 

a. One of these appears to be a gradual lapse into 
general chaos and bankruptcy of finance, institutions, and 
culture, turning civilization into what is being charac- 
terized as another sort of dark ages, to which might be 
added the special features of international chaos compre- 
hended in war, race conflict, and destruction. 

b. A second alternative might very well be violent 
revolution, such as would focus the restless, resistless tides 
of dissatisfied folk, including multitudes of youth, in an 
attack upon present institutions. 

c. Still another would appear to be, for a period of 
immediate years at least, a new and increased dominance 
of corporate business and centralized power over society, 
making a new era of concentration, bigness, monopoly, 
commercialized agriculture and large scale industry, 
strangling to a large extent the basic means and activities 
of life. 

d. A fourth possibility, perhaps most vividly discussed 
in the United States, might be a dictatorship which would 
bring to bear the subtle and almost irresistible combination 
of a quick mass spiritual transformation and quick almost 
complete regimentation of the people, such that the folk- 
ways come mysteriously and suddenly to coincide with 
the stateways. 
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SECOND SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


I. In the next period of development, therefore, in 
American culture there will be an increasing emphasis, in 
both social study and social action, upon the concept and 
techniques of social planning. 

2. Such social planning, however, will comprehend a 
working equilibrium in the whole culture process and func- 
tion, featuring a series of priority schedules, in contradis- 
tinction to a mere social plan or to a planned economic 
order constituted as a single project in which inheres the 
sovereign power to execute. 

3. On these assumptions the next premise is that, due 
to the bigness of the nation and to its cultural backgrounds 
and motivations, as well as to technological considerations, 
the regional approach and analysis are fundamental to any 
successful permanent social planning program or pro- 
cedure in the United States. 

4. Moreover, social planning is already one of the 
small number of subjects now eliciting the most interest 
and discussion in the nation. 

5. Yet the range and diversity of discussion and 
“plans” reflect no unity and give little of anything in the 
immediate future short of continued confusion. 

6. There is need, therefore, for objective analysis from 
the societal viewpoint and popular interpretation on the 
basis of some apperceptive level. 

7. Furthermore, planning has already gone beyond the 
discussion stage and is becoming a part of the fabric of the 
new culture. 

8. There is, therefore, need also for the long-time view 
based upon both cultural development and upon scientific 
principles to insure permanence and stability. 

9. Sociology ought to be able to make such an ap- 
proach to social planning. 
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THIRD SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 





1. The sociological approach must be an analysis of the 
problems involved. This is a problem in social analysis. 

2. It must be an integration of these problems in a 
co-ordinated, balanced picture. This is a problem in social 
synthesis. 

3. Equilibrium is the keynote to social planning. This 
| is a problem of social balance. 
y 4. The transitional society between epochs or between 
crises or between changing cultures is the key problem to 
| equilibrium. Mastery of the transitional society is a 
} problem of social equilibration. 
\ 5. Therefore, from the sociological viewpoint, the cul- 
{| tural, the folk, the regional, the national myth, the time- 
} 























space relationship are fundamental elements transcending 
economic integration, which is the first essential of 
emergency reconstruction. 

6. The sociological approach is in contrast to that of 
| political philosophy, exclusive economic planning, subjec- 
i tive ideologies, abstract utopias, the perfectionist’s pana- 
th ceas, and all of the specialized “isms.” 

i 7. There must grow out of the sociological approach 
i basic principles and framework upon which the adminis- 
ut trators can build an enduring plan suseptible of flexibility 
; and change. The sociologist does not perfect the plan, 
4 neither does he attempt to administer it. 

ij 8. In America, social planning must be based upon 
| American backgrounds, institutions, and conditioning 
which recognize a past as well as a present and a future. 
‘ 9. Social planning in America will, therefore, compre- 
it hend an extension and substantiation of the Constitution. 
| It is a cultural extension of state planning, metropolitan 
f planning, and of such technologies as the reorganization 
ft of government and administrative procedures. 
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FOURTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The first of the major foci of equilibrium, balance, 
and margins, around which cluster the critical problems 
of social emergency, may be stated as a new equilibrium 
between individuation and socialization, between indi- 
vidualism and co-operative effort, between variation and 
standardization. 

2. A second is the organic problem of balance between 
the stateways and the folkways, between legislation and 
education, between coercive procedures and voluntary co- 
operation. 

3. <A third is equilibrium between the state and other 
social institutions of a free people. —,To what extent is the 
state, with its increasingly dominant role, to be supreme 
over industry, for instance? 

4. Other points of imbalance include balance and 
margin between nation and states, between federal aggre- 
gates and power and regional autonomies, between region- 
al contribution to the nation and sectional advantage, in 
which are involved various aspects of regional resources 
and their use, equalization of opportunity, margins of 
abundance and scarcity, efficiency and deficiencies. 

5. There is new equilibrium between mass rule and 
representative government, between geographic and occu- 
pational representation, between minority propaganda and 
majority rights; and again between politician and expert, 
between ignorance and inefficiency over against training 
and economy. 

6. Also, there are the marginal measures of further 
centralization and decentralization in other aspects of 
American life: corporate control and individual rights, the 
limits to bigness and monopoly, big business and small 
industry. 

7. Then, there is the balance between resources and 
their exploitation, which challenges a new sort of plan- 
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ning, as do those balances between optimum programs of 
production and maximization of efforts, between produc- 
tion and distribution, and between abundance economy 
and scarcity economy. 

8. These balances, in turn, are interrelated with an 
equilibrium between technology and humanity, machines 
and men, science and common sense, artificial society and 
folk-capacity. 

9. These equilibriums, in turn, are inseparably related 
to the need for a new sort of balance between work and 
leisure. What sort of equilibrium can be worked out for 
an America, long conditioned to appraise work as the 
supreme law, now suddenly commanded to seek more 
leisure and less work? 

10. Other points of tension and imbalance include 
those between industry and agriculture, between agrarian 
culture and urban life, and between land and people. 

11. Still other points of tension and imbalance are 
those between ownership and use of wealth, profits and 
price, money and credit, security and dependency, capital- 
istic economy and the socialistic orders. 

12. In all of these are involved the orientation and 
constantly changing balance between the old and the new, 
transition and continuity, attitudes and values, science 
and morality, technology and tradition. Here, again, the 
attainment of equilibrium and balance is to be the test of 
reality over artificiality, of practical instrumentation over 
supertechnology. 


FIFTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


Yet more evidence will be demanded to support the 
merits of the case for a general vitalized social planning 
than these points of tension, many of which have been of 
generic application wherever social progress has been 
challenged. What are features of current civilization 
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which distinguish it from other periods of stress and ten- 
sion, indicating such complexity and difficulty as to make 
imperative a new American way of seeking balance and 
equilibrium? 

1. First, there is sheer distance between the old and 
the new, chasm of contrast between the swift-moving 
drama of current western civilization and the slow journey- 
ings of mankind toward his earlier cultures. 

2. Second, there is the physical bigness, the sheer mass 
spectacle of civilization in the modern world as yet un- 
measured. 

3. Third, not only speed, bigness, and complexity, but 
also technology and change are the new masters dominat- 
ing the scene as they have never done before. 

4. Fourth, there is, therefore, a chasm of distance 
between modern artificial society and supertechnology, on 
the one hand, and the capacity of the people and their 
institutions to adapt and absorb, on the other, which ap- 
pears to be greater than ever before in the history of 
human culture. 

5. Fifth, yet in spite of this unprecedented distance 
between the folk and technological progress in the present 
transitional society, the articulation and power of the 
masses are such as heretofore have not been recorded. 

6. There is in the sixth place, therefore, widespread 
confusion bordering on despair, lacking in focus of faith 
and motivation, such as has not been apparent in recent 
periods. 

7. So much for the general differentials of modern 
civilization. With reference to the specific emergency in 
the United States, it seems possible also to present certain 
assumptions indicating such differences from the early 
America that they demand new designs for the new social 
order. For instance, there was the chasm between the 
early Jeffersonian democracy of the simple government of 
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an agrarian culture and the new greater democracy of a 
| | complex civilization. 

Ih 8. Not only is this distance between Jeffersonian 
) 





America and current urban-industrial America to be 
| bridged, but there is the problem of integrating the major 
. forces, the dominant American characteristics, of which a 
i half dozen will serve as continuing assumptions. These 
are the ruthless mastery of natural resources, the develop- 
ment of technology, the attainment of fabulous artificial 
wealth, the cultural evolution of the melting pot and the 
i extraordinary development of institutional modes of life, 
i} the establishing of an American standard of living, and the 
fighting of American wars. 

9. Yet, in spite of and in relation to these great achieve- 
ments, the nation has made its great mistakes as well as 
attained its unprecedented successes, arriving at its great- 
est crisis through super-achievement in its major activities. 



























SIXTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


A large part of this sweep of American development has 
| been attained through the expansion of frontiers, the 
manipulation of special units of achievement, and the 
development of sectionalism, which has resulted in lack of 
it harmony and imbalance in the orderly development of 
| American culture. The cultural emphasis in social plan- 
ning would emphasize regional analysis and demography, 
transubstantiating the old sectionalism of the early histori- 
cal development into the new regionalism of national 
aI unity, between which there are several distinctions. 
| 1. The first is that regionalism envisages the nation 
i) first, making the total national culture the final arbiter, 
while sectionalism sees the region first and the nation 
afterward. 

2. In the second place, sectionalism emphasizes politi- 
cal boundaries and state sovereignty, technical legislation, 
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and local loyalties. Where sectionalism features partisan 
separateness, regionalism connotes component and con- 
stituent parts of the national culture. 

3. In the third place, sectionalism may be likened to 
cultural inbreeding whereas regionalism is line-breeding; 
or regionalism may be considered as cultural specializa- 
tion within geographical bounds in an age which continu- 
ously demands wider contacts and standardized activities ; 
or it may be the way of quality in a quantity world. 


4. In the fourth place, sectionalism is analogous to the 
old individualism while regionalism features co-operative 
endeavor. 

5. And, finally, one of the most critical aspects of sec- 
tionalism is that it must ultimately lead to a centralized 
coercive federalism, which is contrary to the stated ideals 
of American democracy. 


The case for the regional approach to national planning 
rests upon other considerations. There is no other way to 
inventory the people and their culture, or to achieve effec- 
tive and orderly development of each regional unit based 
upon essential differences, capacities, needs, fitness. 

Other factors necessitating the regional approach are the 
theoretical significance of the region and folk society in 
the development of all civilization whether it be in institu- 
tional culture or in the long road from province to empire. 
It must be clear that it is not possible either to understand 
or direct any society without a knowledge of its folk- 
regional culture and backgrounds. 


Likewise, regional analysis becomes more and more the 
first essential for public administration, in which are in- 
volved also other practical aspects of current regionalism, 
such as regional mercantilism; industrial, political, ad- 
ministrative, and other phases of regional function and 
strategy. 
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SEVENTH SERIES OF ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The sociological approach recognizes clearly the dis- 
tinction between the social problems involved and the ad- 
ministrative procedures and technology, the difficulties of 
which seem well nigh insurmountable. 

2. It is further apparent that the people are not yet 
ready for social planning, that the specialists have not yet 
made available adequate facts and specifications, and that, 
therefore, not much may be expected in the immediate 
future in the way of comprehensive and definite action. 

3. From the administrative viewpoint, these considera- 
tions justify caution, but challenge all the more the social 
scientists to turn the full force of their knowledge and 
technique to the exploration of optimum possibilities of 
social planning as a reference for future economy. 

4. From the practical viewpoint, social planning in 
America will be just as American or un-American as the 
genius, ability, and motivation of its social scientists and 
leaders direct in their heroic efforts to conserve for the 
nation as much as possible of the Jeffersonian democracy 
of the simple rural culture to which will be added the 
building of a still greater democracy for the vast, complex, 
urban, and industrial America of the future. 

5. For experimental reference and practical adminis- 
tration the current situation would appear to lend itself 
best to next steps which would comprehend two six-year 
priority schedules, practically geared to regional adapta- 
tions, not only stressing natural resources and public works 
but featuring cultural backgrounds as well. The first six- 
year schedule, extending from January, 1936, to January, 
1942, would afford an optimum number of practical fac- 
tors, such as three biennial legislative periods for the states, 
part of three federal administrations, a new census period 
and a mid-decennial census, two three-year experimenta- 
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tion periods for agricultural rotation work or for new edu- 
cational experimentation, and a composite general utility 
period more desirable than a five-year period which is not 
quite long enough, and the ten-year period, which is too 
long. The second six-year priority schedule, from 1941 to 
1947, preparatory to some special motivation at the mid- 
century point, would conform to the same general features 
but would be readapted in view of the results of the first 
priority schedule. 

6. Such priority schedules must assume, of course, an 
important administrative set-up to comprehend a national 
advisory planning council with essential corresponding 
units of state and regional councils so clearly articulate as 
to insure co-ordinate functioning and so constituted as to 
be nonpartisan and satisfactory to the people as well as to 
provide the facts and skills necessary for the national and 
state legislatures. 

7. Necessary also would be such referendum to the 
people as would provide some sort of satisfactory sanction 
in which might inhere also the principles of an acceptable 
moratorium on action and conflict policies within an 
acceptable frame of agreements pending the development 
of planning policies, procedures, personnel. 

8. It seems clear, however, that the minimum essential 
for any such development is first to make the case for 
regional-national social planning as the only orderly “way 
on” in the present crisis. The indications are that, in the 
present state of confusion and mood of the people, as well 
as of political leaders and social scientists, a great deal 
may happen before the case shall have been made. Not 
much is being done toward making clear the case; a great 
deal is happening to contribute to one or more of the other 
alternatives so subversive to American culture. 








MOOSEHEART: A MODEL COMMUNITY 


RUDOLPH M. BINDER 
New York University 









THE REASON Mooseheart is known as the City of Child- 
hood is, that of approximately 1,700 people who live there, 
between 1,300 and 1,400 are minors, ranging in age from 
the one-year-old baby to young men and women of eight- 
een or nineteen years.’ And, these minors are all either 
full or half orphans.. They, with the teachers, matrons, 
and supervisors of various industrial and play activities, 
form a self-contained community with its own farm, 
schools, church, stores, shops, bank, post office, radio sta- 
tion, hospitals, and other features not to be had elsewhere 
in a small community. All the activities in that place 
center around the welfare of the children—their health 
and schooling; physical, mental, and spiritual develop- 
ment; preparation for life; and-whatsoever else may con- 
tribute to producing human beings with full and abun- i 
dant lives. Hence the name, City of Childhood. 
The conveniences of this “city” are supplemented with 
abundant outdoor life. About twenty-five of its 1,200 
acres are occupied by approximately two hundred build- 
iH, ings, none large and most of them cottages, except the 
ae shops for various trades, which, for purposes of economy, 
‘i have the dimensions of small factory buildings. There is, 
however, no crowding, each building being surrounded by 
ample open space, and the cottages, by gardens and shrub- 
bery. About twenty acres make up a little lake which 
supplies opportunities for various aquatic sports. The rest 
of the 1,200 acres is taken up by a farm, dairy, nurseries 

























1 The Conference on Child Development, Care, and Training, held in Washing- 
ton, February 22-24, 1934, under the auspices of the Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research, called the attention of many people to an institution which is unique 
in the annals of child care and study. 
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for all kinds of plants, small wood lots and a very small 
cemetery. Mooseheart is located about three miles north 
of Aurora, Illinois. 

The city offers and applies a comprehensive program 
involving complete control over food, play, school, work 
in shops, and other activities. This control extends, in the 
case of about fifty per cent of the children, over a period 
of eight years; in that of twenty-five per cent, over nine to 
twelve years; and in that of the remainder, over thirteen 
to eighteen years. The institution has, moreover, excel- 
lent facilities for research—clinics for diagnosing every 
kind of ailment, hospitals for their cure, and provision 
for convalescence. The local staff has the advantage of 
consulting about fifteen specialists, chiefly from nearby 
Chicago and Aurora. The emphasis throughout is placed 
on prevention instead of cure. Every known prophylactic 
measure is applied, and there are no cases of contagious 
diseases because the necessary serums have been adminis- 
tered before or immediately after admission. Even lighter 
diseases are prevented. Owing to the general application 
of prophylactic measures, the morbidity and mortality 
rates are amazingly low. 

The objection may be raised that this complete control 
tends to create robots and “yes” men. The very opposite 
is true; everything is done to develop initiative and to 
make the boys and girls self-dependent. A brief reference 
to an actual case will prove this statement. 

The boy used for this illustration came from Pennsyl- 
vania, where his father, a Slovak, was killed in a mine. 
The local lodge of the Loyal Order of Moose had gained 
admission for him, his mother, and two older sisters to 
Mooseheart. He was just a little over a year old, and was 
thin and weak from malnutrition. A careful physical ex- 
amination disclosed a slight irregularity of the heart and 
some deficiencies due to malnutrition. He had been inocu- 
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lated against smallpox but not immunized against scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. Owing to his low vitality the preven- 
tives for these diseases could not be administered at once. 
So he was, together with his sisters and mother, put in the 
isolation room of the hospital and a special diet prescribed 
for each. But before they went there, a careful psycho- 
logical examination was held; it disclosed no defects of 
any kind but found each somewhat slow and inert as a 
result of under-nutrition. In a few weeks the boy and the 
three others had recovered remarkably, and preventive 
measures were applied. Another examination followed; 
the physician prescribed the normal diet appropriate to 
the age of each, and the psychologist assigned the two 
sisters to the kindergarten, the brother to the nursery, and 
the mother to some work commensurate with her physical 
strength and mental capacity. She is allowed to see her 
children at regular intervals, but not to live with them in 
the same cottage, lest in her ignorance or overtenderness 
she might interfere with the treatment of the children. 

The boy soon became a bright and alert child in the 
nursery, was happy, and showed red cheeks and round 
limbs. He was carefully watched for any incipient trouble, 
but the semiannual examinations disclosed no shortcom- 
ings. He was encouraged to play with the toys he pre- 
ferred and was watched for any manifestation of any 
special ability. He is now a bright pupil in the kinder- 
garten and shows a decided talent for music. This talent 
is encouraged in every way but not to the neglect of his 
other qualities. If he develops normally according to 
present indications, he will receive instruction in music, 
particularly in singing, for which his voice and ear seem 
to have destined him. But this extra teaching is more or 
less of a side issue until he gets into the junior high school. 
There he will be tested for any special fitness, and will 
work in a number of occupations so as to prevent him 
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from becoming lopsided. Music being his particular talent, 
his acquaintance with that field will be given special atten- 
tion. On entering high school, he will have to choose the 
special branch of music as a vocation for which innate 
ability and predilection have destined him. He will have 
ample opportunity to sing in the glee club, choir, and be- 
fore the radio. If his talent should be of a decidedly high 
order, means will be found to make him a singer. In the 
meanwhile he has to acquire the information on other 
subjects of the Mooseheart high school before he is allowed 
to graduate. 

The boy’s oldest sister has shown good talent for needle 
work and a good eye for blending colors; she is likely to 
become an expert dressmaker, for which she will, in addi- 
tion to her regular high school work, receive special practi- 
cal and theoretical training, so that when she leaves Moose- 
heart she will not only know what to do, but why it is done. 

This combination of theory and practice is of inesti- 
mable value because the students are not crammed with 
dead facts, soon obsolete, about occupations, but are put 
through an experience in sampling and exploring occupa- 
tions, in testing their own ability for a particular occupa- 
tion, and, above all else, in acquiring mental and physical 
adaptability for changing their occupations—an adapta- 
bility absolutely necessary in these days of rapidly changing 
trades due to almost continuous revolutions in industry. 

Children at Mooseheart differ as much from each other 
as those in a community of similar size. The boy whose 
history we have given had musical talent and his sister had 
a special ability for needle work. But there is a second 
boy who loves plants and animals, and sings or rather 
makes a cheerful noise, when he is in the garden or in the 
dairy. He has ample opportunity to follow his inclina- 
tions. The farm is large, the nurseries are varied, and the 
dairy is excellent. In the junior high school he is made 
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acquainted with all these aspects, and makes his final 
choice when he enters high school. He may want to be- 
come a general farmer, or a truck farmer, or a nursery- 
man, or a dairyman; he will find a theoretically trained 
and practically experienced supervisor in each field. 
Another boy has a preference for masonry. In his pre- 
vocational training he becomes acquainted with stone and 
brick masonry, with cement building and art-cement 
making. His final choice of one field depends on his 
special fitness, and his pursuit of it is guided by theoretical 
and practical experts. But in each case, his prevocational 
training and his combination of theory and practice will 
give him an adaptability and a mental alertness and physi- 
cal skill which will enable him to pass easily from one 
occupation to another, or even from one group to another— 
a great advantage in a constantly changing industrial 
world. 

Opportunity for all students. These are only a few 
cases of the fostering of initiative. This encouragement 
to have the children follow their natural bent and to make 
the most of any innate capacity is general. There are 
about fifty trades taught at Mooseheart, twenty-seven to 
boys and twenty-three to girls. This number is sufficient 
to include practically every individual capacity. For those 
students who wish to go to college—about fifteen per cent 
of them do—the chances of earning their way are good. 
The thorough mastery of an occupation, e.g., typing, secre- 
tarial work, enables them to earn their way, and the habits, 
inculcated during their high school course, of dividing their 
time nearly equally between study and practical work, 
have taught them to economize their time. A small per- 
centage of the students have proceeded from college to 
professional schools, especially those of law and education. 
A number of the lawyers have made fair starts in their 
profession, and a fair percentage of those in education have 
become prominent as high school teachers and principals. 
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The encouragement of initiative is possible owing to the 
high proportion of teachers to the number of pupils. 
Classes are, from the kindergarten up through high school, 
and throughout in the stores and shops, kept deliberately 
small so as to make individual attention possible. The 
instructing staff consists, moreover, of picked men and 
women who are deeply interested in their work. Instruc- 
tion and practice are given simultaneously: mornings 
being given up to school, afternoons to stores and shops. 
Another advantage of Mooseheart consists in a forty-eight 
week academic year, thus making continuous study and 
work possible. 

Aside from what may be called the official encourage- 
ment of-initiative,is the-personal element. The older 
boys and girls receive fair wages for their work; every girl 
has to learn how to make her own dresses, and the boys 
buy their own clothes. There is no uniform or livery for 
Mooseheart boys and girls; the variety of dresses and 
clothes is as great as in an average community. The girls 
vie, in a friendly way, with each other in the furnishing of 
their rooms—a matter left to their taste at their own ex- 
pense. No two rooms—and a room never has more than 
four girls, and more frequently only two—are furnished 
alike; but each room shows a blending of related colors, 
the ensemble being in the majority of cases very agreeable 
to the eye. The boys’ rooms exhibit the average taste. of 
high school and college boys, with a gaudy variety of all 
sorts of things. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the teach- 
ing of trades at Mooseheart is not make-believe, but practi- 
cal throughout. All girls must, as already mentioned, 
learn to make their own dresses; but the girl who chooses 
to become a dressmaker or milliner gets special training 
and her products must be of sufficiently high grade to sell 
in the open market in the nearby towns before she is 
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allowed to graduate. A boy who wants to become a furni- 
ture maker has to produce real chairs and tables which are 
usable either at Mooseheart or elsewhere. The cafeteria 
is managed by older girls who expect to go into the restau- 
rant business. All of the beautiful art-cement work which 
attracts the attention of nearly every visitor, is made in 
the shops. In the year 1932, about $20,000 worth of work 
was done by older boys in the erection of new buildings. 
And similarly with every trade taught—competence is a 
sine qua non for graduation. : 

Fostering social attitudes. Whether literally true or 
not, the saying that about fifty per cent of a man’s success 
in life is due to his personality and the other fifty to his 
professional knowledge or occupational skill is of the great- 
est significance. Mooseheart has always insisted on this 
truth, perhaps because the authorities realized that since 
most of its pupils are poor orphans their success in life 
must be made doubly sure by adding agreeableness of per- 
sonality to technical skill. 

The social atmosphere is fostered in every way. Even 
the little tots in the nursery are made to realize, however 
dimly, that their happiness depends on themselves; they 
cannot complain to or hide behind their mothers, since, 
even if these should be employed at Mooseheart, they have 
no control over their children. As the children pass into 
higher grades, they soon realize that it is up to them to 
determine what their lives are to be—happy and success- 
ful, or the reverse. Children are, as a rule, quick to per- 
ceive this when they are put on their own resources. 

The happy, cheerful children at Mooseheart inoculate 
every newcomer with their attitude, and there is hardly 
any child there who is not falling in line after a few days. 
Another reason for this general cheerfulness is the demo- 
cratic spirit of the institution. All kinds of talents are not 
only recognized but encouraged. A boy may excel in base- 
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ball, another in drawing; both are equally esteemed. The 
very fact that every pupil is aided and encouraged to 
develop his talent and to be himself, gives him self-reliance 
and self-respect.” 

The social attitudes are fostered in other ways. There 
are all kinds of organizations which those of similar talents 
and inclinations may join and, what is more important, 
are encouraged to join. There are societies for singing, 
debating, dramatics, orchestral music, and studies of dif- 
ferent kinds; there are Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts; and 
every form of athletics is represented by able teams—the 
football teams, for instance, having played as far east as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and as far west as Omaha. 

Variety of children. The readiness of the children to 
absorb the social atmosphere of Mooseheart is the more 
remarkable because they come from nearly every white 
element in the racial composition of the American people, 
and from nearly every state of the Union, and even Alaska 
and Panama. In religion, they are likewise representative 
of the population—various denominations of Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and some Jews. Native-born children 
of foreign parents form the majority. Only socially are 
they of a similar type, since they all come from the better 
class of working people. Considering these differences in 
their backgrounds, the children’s willingness for co-opera- 
tion is striking. Quarrels are rare and easily adjusted. 

This willingness to co-operate is based on three factors: 
All children receive the same consideration, irrespective of 
race, religion, or former social status; the atmosphere is 
thoroughly democratic, merit being the only badge of dis- 
tinction ; every child receives the special attention his par- 


2 Suppose, though, that a boy, coming from Denver, where he was a bully, tries 
to continue his tactics. He will find the atmosphere entirely against him; that sort 
of thing at Mooseheart is not admired, but condemned. If he should be too stupid 
or thickskinned to fall in line, a very simple remedy exists—he is placed with boys 
two or three years older than himself, who soon knock his conceit out of him. 
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ticular case demands or deserves. The children soon 
“catch on” to these facts and try to co-operate with their 
teachers, supervisors, and fellow students to develop what- 
ever abilities they may have. 

This development is made possible by the complete con- 
trol which has already been mentioned ; but more especially 
by the constant and close contact between every child and 
the various features of child guidance. The clinical psy- 
chologist helps to orient the child in a general way, the 
physician looks after his physical welfare, the psychiatrist 
removes specific difficulties, the social worker studies his 
family background and assists in his social adjustment. 
Everywhere the boys and girls meet with friendly and 
competent aid. 

It is chiefly due to this wholesome moral and social 
atmosphere that the eight hundred graduates of Moose- 
heart have not only made their way in life, but that there 
have been no moral delinquents. Boys and girls, and 
young men and women meet all the time in social activi- 
ties and on the campus, but no sex or other delinquencies 
have been reported* during the twenty years of Moose- 
heart’s history. The graduates have proved themselves 
good citizens without a crime or even misdemeanor being 
charged against any of them as far as is known. 

The future of Mooseheart. The industrial depression 
has been a hard blow to the City of Childhood, but not a 
single essential activity of its general plan has been aban- 
doned or curtailed. Its value as an institution for child 
study and training is getting wider recognition. One of 
the speakers, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, advocated that Mooseheart should establish a 
nation-wide extension department for mothers, so as to 
give the whole country the benefit of its findings. Another 
speaker, professor of physiology at the University of Chi- 
cago, proposed that Mooseheart, with its unique oppor- 
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tunities, should broaden its scope and take up studies along 
the following lines: (1) optimum diet for optimum growth; 
(2) optimum physical and mental activity for optimum 
growth; (3) optimum diet and physical activity for the 
development of optimum resistance to disease; (4) primary 
bodily urges, that is, the analysis, the training, and the con- 
trol of hunger, appetite, and sex urge; (5) development and 
control of the normal emotions throughout childhood; (6) 
controlled experimentation on the problem of how early in 
the life of the child and to what advantage can education 
by analysis and understanding be substituted for educa- 
tion by dictation and memory. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIETAL PLANNING 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


OF ALL THE PHENOMENA of society, nothing perhaps 
impresses the social scientist more than the small extent 
to which society seems able to direct its course. The 
deeper the scientist penetrates the more he perceives that 
most societal forms are accidental and automatic in origin 
and development, that the accidentally originated tends 
to become ascendant chiefly because of its primacy, and 
that the ascendant becomes dominant not by reason of its 
validity but rather merely by accumulating systems of 
beliefs, usages, and associations. In this manner comes 
into operation that process known as social control, by 
which society tenaciously holds on to the established, grinds 
individuals and groups alike into conformity, endows the 
customary with the halo of “rights,” and so produces a 
societal “order” the most striking characteristic of which 
is its chaos. True, society has evidenced some ability for 
self-guidance. The Greeks, for example, carried on a con- 
siderable amount of deliberate societal effort; Rome more 
or less purposefully created the Roman Empire and the 
Pax Romana; mercantilism and nationalism were thought- 
out systems; while in our day Fascist Italy, Soviet Russia, 
and the New Deal embody societal planning. But con- 
sidering that mankind has been building culture for thou- 
sands of years, the self-directive efforts society has made 
seem like small ripples upon a boundless stream of mere 
drifting. 


* Presidential Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 
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This virtual absence of societal self-guidance may be 
explained in part by the fact that the struggle for survival 
has been too engrossing. Clearly, mankind’s primary task, 
from the earliest time to the recent past, has consisted of 
wresting a living from nature, a task so strenuous and all- 
absorbing as to have incapacitated man for seeing beyond 
the immediate. Thus man has not developed societal 
mentality. Francis Bacon pointed out that mankind 
seems to be governed by three types of ambition: the ambi- 
tion to extend private power, which he terms the most 
vulgar; the ambition to increase the power of one’s 
country, which he characterizes as somewhat more worthy 
but not devoid of avarice; and the ambition to dominate 
nature for the use of all, which he calls the noblest of 
aspirations. Mankind has rarely risen above the first two 
types of ambition; and whenever it has engaged in estab- 
lishing a domination over nature, it has seldom seen be- 
yond kinship and small-group interest. It is not necessary 
to deprecate these ambitions or the efforts they lead to, 
since these undoubtedly constitute steps in the larger 
development. But it is clear that for the most part man- 
kind has thus far shown scarcely any mental ability for 
societal planning. 

Whatever the cause, humanity has merely drifted or 
relied upon inefficacious methods. For one thing it has 
given itself to mere motion, apparently believing that 
mere motion was achievement. In some cases, as with 
the Romans, it has even exalted the motion-man, that is, 
the so-called practical man. In our own day so deeply 
are we imbued with the belief that mere Babbitt-like 
activity will somehow guide the ship of society, that we 
dub as dreamers and visionaries all who aim to see any 
distance ahead or effect long-term planning. But the 
“practical” way is not unlike the proverbial raising of one’s 
self by the boot straps; it generally consists of doing more 
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of unplanned doing. The Romans themselves seem to 
have perceived this, for they developed a neat saying, gratis 
anhelans, multo agendo, nihil agens, that is, completely 
out of breath, very busy at doing nothing. Bernard Shaw, 
it will be recalled, once said “Those who can, do, those 
who can’t, teach.” Viewing the plight in which our so- 
called practical doing has kept society, one is tempted to 
revise Shaw’s dictum to say, “Those who can, plan, those 
who can’t, do.” 

Again, society has repeatedly rushed into philanthropy 
whenever it has faced a crisis, apparently believing that 
the giving of alms was a cure-all. Look at Rome during 
its tottering days, turning to charity with a vengeance. 
But philanthropy has never offered, nor can it offer, any 
lasting way out. Its mainspring being sympathy, and 
sympathy, like all other sentiments, being too evanescent 
and unsustained, charity can at best only mitigate the 
lowest of negative conditions and often it metamorphoses 
into self-sympathy and into conspicuous consumption of 
lady-bountiful propensities. Of course, to succor the weak 
and unfortunate has been, and probably always should be, 
part of the activity of civilized man; but almsgiving, even 
at its best, can offer no constructive hope. 

Society has come closer to self-guidance in reform. But 
reform, too, cannot hold any large hope. Reform, as it is 
usually undertaken, is unsustainable because it is based 
upon emotional drives; it ordinarily aims at the elimina- 
tion of single negative conditions ; it is based upon assump- 
tions as to what is desirable; it is highly dogmatic and re- 
lies upon legislative enactment. Reforms ordinarily add 
to, rather than substract from, societal chaos. 

Society has resorted to revolution as a means of self- 
guidance. And revolution does indeed come closer to 
oriented effort and contains much more societal-minded- 
ness than is usually granted. Revolution, whether pro- 
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longed and peaceful or sudden and sanguinary, peers 
deeply; it aims at the eradication of underlying causes 
and at the construction of “a better order to shame our 
low content.” But revolution, like reform, rests mainly 
on emotion and is unsustainable; it, too, stresses chiefly 
the elimination of negative conditions; it is highly dogmat- 
ic and coercive; it is the recrudescence of the brute in 
man. Revolution, especially of the explosive type, is in 
the last analysis but a volcanic eruption of long-established 
wrongs; it is very costly; it often robs mankind of the 
priceless bounty of freedom; it almost always leaves in its 
wake trails of disorder as long and devious as those which 
it aims to eliminate. 

It would seem then, if the above argument is cogent, 
that mankind has failed to achieve societal self-guidance 
for these interdependent reasons, first, because the survival 
struggle has been too strenuous and absorbing, egocentric 
and group-centered; second, because it has had a low 
development of societal mentality; and, third, because it 
has relied either on mere motion or has employed ineffec- 
tive methods in achieving self-direction. Shall man, then, 
plainly concede failure and allow chaos to rule? My 
answer is “no.” Mankind, especially in the West, has in 
recent centuries gradually come upon a new way, the way 
of science, which seems to offer a promise for some degree 
of order. But science, though it has already effected far- 
reaching improvements in physical and economic well- 
being, has as yet not touched even the fringes of societal 
ordering. Can science ever hope to contribute to societal 
well-being? My answer is “yes.” I grant you that what 


follows may be merely a statement of faith; but if so, be 
itso! There lies the pith of the matter of this paper. 
Science offers a way out of societal chaos for several 
reasons. Science aims to discover the basic facts, and 
facts presumably are as essential in building an ordered 
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society as they are in building a bridge. Science directs 
ii its effort at the study of all the aspects, not merely the 
i negative or single phases, of associated living. Science, 
based upon intelligence as it is, is a sustained and sustain- 
able effort. It relies not upon propaganda, agitation, or 
coercion, but rather upon the cool penetration of the data 
into the consciousness of the people. Biology, a quasi- 
social science, for example, has produced a marked result 
in longevity simply by discovering and disseminating basic 
biological data and by permitting the data to percolate 
into the thought and the actions of the community. Just 
in this manner does social science aim at, and may pro- 
i duce important changes in, the interhuman realms. 
| Social scientists, however, ordinarily recognize that their 
disciplines are as yet in their infancy and that they have 
far to go in perfecting their techniques. But this does not 
discourage them. They realize that all sciences have had 
to go through a period of infancy, that no science can come 
full grown out of a vacuum. All they ask is opportunity 
to extend their labors and improve their procedures; they 
perceive that this will take time. And to the skeptical 
natural scientist who, having forgotten the early struggles 
of his own science, denies him a chance, the social scientist 
is tempted to reply in the words that Daly’s immigrant 
addressed to the ridiculing American: 
























I weesh you geeve me time for try 
a An’ see w’at I can do, 

rh So mebbe I gon’ be, bimeby 

‘ So gooda man like you. 









' But even though they have not as yet gone far, the 
i social sciences need offer no apologies. They have already 
if demonstrated their ability to discover facts which can be 
of profound significance to society. John Maynard Keynes 
and his fellow economists, for example, presented scien- 
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tific facts of major importance before the Versailles Peace 
Conference. That the politicians defied their counsel only 
indicates that politicians are not as yet guided by intelli- 
gence. That is all. It does not mean at all that the social 
sciences are unequal to the task of discovering vitally im- 
portant facts. And is it not true that much of the chaos 
pervading western society today is due to the fact that the 
politicians at Versailles did choose to ignore economic 
“laws”? For, as Catlin’ points out, 


the principles of economics, certainly, were not to be, with impunity, 
defied. Inevitably the consequences befell the nations—sovereign 
though they might call themselves till the crack of doom—as a 
nemesis. . . . 


What is true of Keynes and other economists at Versailles 
is true of the five hundred economists who petitioned Con- 
gress with reference to the tariff; it is true of the sociolo- 
gists and biologists who presented the facts having a bear- 
ing upon the exclusion of the Japanese from the United 
States—they had discovered basic facts and principles 
which, if applied, could have been of use in establishing a 
measure of order in society. 

But the social sciences are only at the foothill of their 
career, and to achieve a commanding position in societal 
guidance they have far to go. For one thing, they need to 
reduce their fact-finding work to more rigid categories. 
In their early stage they studied that vague and vast com- 
plex called “society.” But they presently discovered that 
society, like the physical cosmos, has many parts, forms, 
and functions; and as the natural sciences have had to 
reduce the physical cosmos into parts and subparts and to 
study these minutely before they could achieve even a 
first approximation to an understanding of the whole, so 


ane E. G, Catlin, Preface to Action (The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 
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the social sciences are in the process of dividing and sub- 
dividing the societal cosmos and of subjecting these parts 
to painstaking scrutiny. That there still are some social 
scientists who seem to believe that they are engaged in 
scientific activity when they spin their armchair specula- 
tions or when they make a few superficial sight-seeing-tour 
observations, is true. But their number is growing smaller 
and smaller. The six major blocks of interhuman activi- 
ties—the reproductive, sustaining, educative, recreative, re- 
ligious, and governmental activities—are being subjected 
to ever-increasing detailed investigation, and the day may 
not be distant when we can have some first approximations 
to an understanding of the whole. 

In this ever more minute fact-finding work we may not 
be able to employ some of the procedures of the natural 
sciences, particularly we may not be able to use the con- 
trolled experimental procedures. But that should not 
frighten us. The essence of science after all is the syste- 
matic and reliable extension of knowledge. Moreover, it 
needs to be borne in mind that there are innumerable 
phenomena in all sciences that cannot be subjected to 
laboratory experimentation. What astronomer can con- 
trol the course of the stars or climatologist experiment 
with the path of the winds? And yet these carry on their 
scientific work. So may the sociologist carry on investiga- 
tions of far-reaching significance, though he may not be 
able to place under experimental conditions certain societal 
phenomena. In the summer of 1932, astronomers went 
from the four corners of the earth to a tiny spot in Maine 
to observe a three-minute eclipse of the sun; the Japanese 
government alone, it is said, expended five million dollars 
to send Japanese delegates and their equipment to the 
spot of momentary shadowing. At the same time the 
great farmers’ strike was on in Iowa. This strike could 
not have been put under experiment any more than the 
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eclipse, but it could have been subjected to careful observa- 
tion, experiment or no experiment. In addition, the social 
scientist needs constantly to bear in mind that there are 
many aspects of the interhuman order which, like the 
farmers’ strike, are in themselves experimental in the truest 
sense of the term, in that the original factors bring them- 
selves into juxtaposition and interaction in their natural 
setting, rather than being artificially brought into posi- 
tion in the laboratory. The entire social and societal 
order is, in fact, a complex of self-generated experiments ; 
there are experiments in marriage and the family, in 
racial and cultural contacts, in industry and business, in 
population, migration, recreation, and government, con- 
stantly going on. If these cannot be placed under the 
control of the laboratory, they can still be subjected to 
careful and minute observation, by specialized refined pro- 
cedures, and that is the important point. 

In addition to subdividing the fields and improving 
their techniques, the social sciences need more definitely to 
systematize their work. At this very moment there are 
many sociologists in this country engaged in researches in 
the family, without a knowledge of what others are doing, 
employing a variety of techniques, dealing with different 
aspects of the family, with the result that the findings are 
frequently fragmentary, cannot be compared and tested, 
and therefore cannot be of accumulative scientific value. 
The Social Science Research Council or some such body 
should, from time to time, inductively determine what 
major researches should be carried on, should suggest 
major lines to be studied and the main techniques to be 
employed, and encourage the carrying on of the same 
researches in several places simultaneously. Just as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics takes samples of the cost of 
living in all the major cities at approximately the same 
time and employing the same procedure, so a co-ordinat- 
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ing research body should map out and direct significant 
researches. To this end the Social Science Research 
Council might aid in establishing and supporting social 
science laboratories, in which and out of which trained 
personnel might function continuously. 

Furthermore, to be of increasing value to society, the 
social sciences need to carry on three other types of 
activity. They must, first, discover some way to integrate 
their findings. While emphasizing specialized fact-find- 
ing activity, we need, at the same time, to achieve a synthe- 
sis of the findings. Perhaps we are just now overempha- 
sizing the necessity for synthesis, for, after all, our find- 
ings are as yet fragmentary and superficial and therefore 
we do not have much to synthesize. And yet, though our 
findings are meager, the synthesizing of what little is 
known, carried on periodically and systematically, is a 
basic necessity, if the detailed fact-finding is to be of use. 
Second, if the significance of the facts is to be broadly ap- 
preciated and the facts themselves known (as they must, 
to be of social value), we will need to promote the popular 
dissemination of the facts. I am well aware that this 
suggestion may bring forth anathemas. But is it not true 
that most of our results are buried in massive tomes, are 
hidden behind library barricades, and are of use chiefly to 
dust and silverfishes? Fact-finding must never be sacri- 
ficed, nor fact synthesizing and interpreting as scientific 
tasks; but the social sciences, far more than the physical 
sciences, demand the tilling of the soil, and the preparing 
of the community for the acceptance and application of 
the facts; and if the scientist does not do this, who will? 
We should abandon our supercilious attitude toward the 
fact-disseminator; it is born of prudery and pedantry. We 
should, on the contrary, encourage him, as long as he keeps 
on the path of scientific integrity and does not turn into 
a propagandist of one sort or another. I do not mean 
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sugar-coated popularization, though a good deal of the 
popularization carried on in the first-class popular maga- 
zines and books is useful. What I mean, rather, is the 
accurate dissemination of facts, in the manner of Science 
News Letter or the Scientific Monthly, for the information 
of the community. Third—and this may indeed seem a 
bold suggestion—social science needs to train men and 
women for scientific fact-applying. As engineering trains 
persons for building edifices according to scientific princi- 
ples, as the science of navigation trains the captain, as 
physics equips men to build buildings in keeping with 
acoustic principles, so we need to prepare social workers, 
politicians, educators and what not, who will go out to 
direct society, not in keeping with a particular social, 
political, or religious belief, but in keeping with the 
known facts. 

I grant you that in the present state of development in 
the social sciences, all of this may seem impossibly idealis- 
tic. It may be also that interhuman phenomena are so 
complex, human stupidity and aberration so profound, 
political, religious, and class prejudices so deeply rooted, 
as to give us no basis for hoping that we shall establish 
any kind or degree of order in society. And yet precisely 
in the promise offered by the social sciences lies one of the 
great hopes, perhaps the greatest hope, of our era. As 
Joseph McCabe? has put it, 


It is emphatically the promise of the application of science to the 
whole realm of life which is the finest feature of our age. .. . We 
are beginning to apply science to life. We have done with laissez 
faire—which means let things grow up. We are going to make them 
grow up. ... There is not an element or feature of life that we can 
not. . . raise to a vastly higher level... . The idea of fighting it 


2 Joseph McCabe, Evolution of Civilization (New York: G, P. Putman’s Sons, 
1922), pp. 135-36. 
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out and letting the better survive is the very opposite of science. 
Evolution guided by intelligence, constructive evolution, harmonious 
social co-operation—these are the ideals obviously thrust upon us. 


This, I repeat, may be only an unrealizable hope. Yet 
it is one of the brighter rays in the modern world; it is, at 
least to me, the ray that holds the head high, the will 
firm, the hand steadily at the task. 











PSYCHOLOGY OF UNEMPLOYMENT* 


(An excerpt for publication) 


HOWARD B. WOOLSTON 


University of Washington 


THE First of December, about 35 per cent of the wage 
earners in Washington were unemployed.’ This autumn, 
more than a third of the trade unionists in Seattle were 
working only part time.? During the past year, profes- 
sional incomes in Tacoma had fallen to 70 per cent of their 
normal level.* Meanwhile, food prices are rising.* In a 
broadcast of December third, Governor Martin stated that 
more than ten per cent of the population was on state 
emergency relief. About nine tenths of the total number 
were resident persons. Among these, one out of nine was 
sustained by work projects; one in every six received both 
work allowance and direct relief, while nearly three fourths 
were dependent upon the public dole. How many others 
were supported by private charity, we do not know. Only 
3 per cent of unemployment relief expenditures were from 
private sources.° 

The total cost of state relief extended to our fellow 
citizens during October, 1934, amounted to more than 
$900,000. If this sum be divided by the number of per- 
sons assisted, then each one received about $5.50—eighteen 
cents a day. We might add to this amount, sums paid for 


* Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 

1 Employment index calculated by John Rademaker. 

2 American Federationist, October, 1934. 

3 Medical Survey findings. 

4 Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1934, p. 1277. 

5 Washington State Planning Council, Public Welfare in Washington, p. 114, note. 


- 6 Communication from Washington Emergency Relief Administration, Dec. 13, 
34, 
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poor relief by the counties. Upon the basis of expenditures 
in 1933, local authorities contributed about one third the 
figure just mentioned.’ Unless Federal funds had been 
made available, thousands of people would have faced 
destitution and death. 

Mortality rates for Washington have fallen slightly dur- 
ing the past four years. Birth rates have declined more 
sharply. Suicides show a marked tendency to increase, 
with some abatement in 1933. Total morbidity reported 
has dropped during the depression. However, physicians 
intimate that much illness is endured for fear of losing 
time or incurring expense. Insane patients in state hos- 
pitals have increased 16 per cent within five years.® Psy- 
chiatrists also report that many persons show symptoms of 
mental strain due to financial insecurity.’® 

State institutions for juvenile delinquents and misde- 
meanants had fewer inmates last June than four years 
ago.’' This diminution may reflect the hesitancy of local 
officials to confine young persons at public expense, when 
their work might help to maintain their families. Those 
who are committed are accused of more serious offenses, 
particularly theft. Local police statistics show more ar- 
rests for burglary during the first three years of the depres- 
sion.’? The state penitentiary has 12 per cent more prison- 
ers than when hard times began to grind. 

In the face of this emergency, all expenditures have been 
stringently reduced. Community chests failed to collect 
required amounts, and welfare agencies have been crippled. 
Local and state budgets were drastically cut, and many 
public employees have been laid off or retained at reduced 


7 State Planning Council, op. cit., p. 21. 
8 Data from State Department of Health. 

9 Department of Efficiency Report. 

10 See Mental Hygiene, April, 1934. 

11 State Planning Council, Report, p. 96. 

12 Police and Prison Statistics, released October 19, 1934, 
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salaries. Assessments were lowered and taxes lopped off. 
The schools have suffered from severe pruning. Even re- 
lief funds have been so curtailed, that without extensive 
federal aid the situation for rich and poor would be danger- 
ous. 

These ugly beach marks show how the flood of adversity 
has beaten upon our people. How have they stood such 
punishment? From more than 500 cases on relief con- 
tacted recently, my students have gathered 147 expressions, 
which indicate clients’ attitudes toward the system that 
supports them. Some of these reactions are repeated by 
many persons. So we may consider them as representing 
states of mind recurring among a typical group of depend- 
ents. I have tried to arrange these expressions in a rough 
order, indicating sequence and relative frequency. Whether 
or not such treatment gives a fair account of the after- 
math of depression in terms of personality, it is difficult 
to say. Let us consider these instances. 

The first point that strikes one in glancing over the 
material is that 70 per cent of the people contacted said 
nothing significant about relief. This might be expected 
because they were on the receiving end of the line, and 
one doesn’t curse Santa Claus at this season. What the 
silent majority thought about the subject, we may never 
know. However, a 30 per cent sample of verbal reactions 
may be considered fairly representative. 

A second point noted is that the responses to the situa- 
tion fall clearly into two opposed classes, with a smaller 
one between them. Thirty-nine per cent of the speakers 
appear to accept or to approve the system; 49 per cent 
voiced disapproval or resistance; and 12 per cent showed 
neutral dependence upon the scheme. This division pos- 
sibly indicates three types of clients included: (1) new 
applicants, who are glad to get any help, and who receive 
it gratefully to tide them over; (2) more confirmed cases, 
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who are accustomed to relief, and who criticize it as old 
customers; (3) broken and cynical misfits, who take what- 
ever is offered with no show of resentment or satisfaction. 

Now, if we divide each wing of the array into three 
degrees of approbation or disgust, we have a fairly definite 
seven-point scale. We do not pretend that the steps are 
exactly equal. They are rather qualitative stages. Let 
us consider each step in this progression, and illustrate by 
quotations what it means in terms of human experience. 

The position on the extreme right was assigned to those 
persons who expressed confidence in the present order, 
loyalty to its leading exponents, and determination to see 
it through. These constitute 6 per cent of the whole num- 
ber. For example, here are five persons who say that 
“Roosevelt will get us out of this mess, if we keep faith 
in him.” Here also are placed four others who believe 
that the relief program is “pretty bad,” but that “we must 
make the best of it.” These people may lack perspicacity, 
but they are upheld by the belief that behind the clouds 
of adversity the bright sun of prosperity is burning as 
usual. At least they say so. 

Falling short of this easy faith, are those who admit 
that the storm is more terrible than any they have experi- 
enced; but still they hope it may pass over. Meanwhile 
they are glad for any port that will give them temporary 
shelter from the buffeting outside. They constitute 10 
per cent of the whole number. Six of them think times 
are “better this Christmas,” or “will be better after the 
holidays.” Four are simply grateful for any favors re- 
ceived. Five find grains of comfort in certain features of 
relief—government commodities, a chance to work, a little 
cash in hand. These cases have not yet given up the 
habit of smiling, perhaps a bit wanly. They still cling to 
the chance of getting started again, sometime soon, per- 
haps. 
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Then comes a large group, 23 per cent of all, who seem 
to realize that it is practically impossible to pull out of 
this maelstrom unaided. They must have help. But they 
bow their backs in grim effort and ask for more to do. 
They want work. Any job to take the curse off the dole, 
to get a bit more food or warmth for their families, perhaps 
to quiet their own foreboding. These men and women 
seem to be of the sort who fight most grimly with their 
backs to the wall. They can still take punishment without 
whimpering. 

Their courage spent, the next group slump to their 
knees, and accept what they can get without thanks or 
protest. They comprise about 12 per cent of the cases. 
Six men say they won’t work for relief. “Why should we? 
Others don’t, and still get food and clothes.” Three old 
taxpayers are sure the government owes them a good living. 
Eight more appear to be sinking into a kind of pathetic 
lethargy. “Do we get anything extra for Christmas?” 
“Can’t you get me another place to live?” Such people 
are rapidly becoming confirmed paupers. They will prob- 
ably have to be carried, as long as any agency will bear 
with them. 

Now we cross a low divide and begin to see the raw side 
of poverty. First, comes a high bluff of carping critics, 
27 per cent of the whole lot. Eight of these declare that 
relief is inadequate, as it well may be. But they blow up 
and shout, “You’re starving and freezing us.” Twelve 
others want more work for clothes or rent. “Everyone is 
entitled to a job.” Eleven say the system is arbitrary and 
discriminating. Politics and graft corrode the system. 
“You can’t get in unless you’re a Democrat.” Seven find 
the government program is uncertain. “Always changing,” 
so “you can’t plan anything.” Four maintain that the 
whole scheme of relief is harmful. Recipients are “branded 
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as shiftless.” So we come over a mountain of objections 
and go down on the farther side. 

Then desolation appears. Here are those who have 
abandoned hope—twelve tragic figures—about 8 per cent 
of all. Nine individuals are utterly discouraged. “It is 
no better this Christmas.” “I can’t stand it much longer.” 
Three have become desperate. A man says “If I can’t 
make a living, I'll steal.” A girl says “Unless I can earn, 
I’ll get money somehow.” One begins to realize that pover- 
ty is not merely the simple life. It menaces existence. 

Finally we come to those who are ready to fight against 
the present order, 12 per cent of the whole group. Three 
criticize the government that “Gives money and boosts 
prices.” Five attack the economic structure. “Young 
people have no prospects.” “Working for kind just 
stretches out capitalism.” Ten have found solutions. Four 
utopians look toward co-operation and technocracy. One 


thinks “war would help for awhile.” Five look toward 
revolution. “People are spineless or fooled.” “This mo- 
notony drives toward violence.” 





THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES* 


ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 
Reed College 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, sOmeone once said, was 
the century of the natural sciences; the twentieth is to be 
that of the social sciences. Little evidence of the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy was apparent during the opening 
years of the present century. It seems that mankind had 
to pass through the purgatory of death and destruction to 
realize how far behind we had fallen in the management 
of human relations. Out of the ashes of the World War, 
there arose a new world. Crowned heads had fallen and 
established political schemes had collapsed. People, tor- 
tured beyond endurance, were desperate, and, what was 
worse, all hope was gone. They were ready to be led by 
anyone who would show the way toward a better future 
which by themselves they could no longer find or forge. 
Here another factor supervened. One of the lessons of 
wartime was the experience of unprecedential control of 
large masses of men by a central authority. This control 
had on the whole proved marvellously effective. Also, it 
aroused the urge for well-nigh unlimited power in those 
who were fit to exercise it and in some who were not. The 
presence of these factors paved the way for dictatorships. 
Among these—and their number is large in the European 
scene—three stand out for their magnitude and their bear- 
ing on world affairs: the Italy of Mussolini, Hitler’s Ger- 
many, and Stalin’s Soviet Union. 

Mussolini’s Fascism, ideologically rooted in the socio- 
logical system of Wilfredo Pareto, is being fed by a fanati- 
cal nationalism. A nationalism as fanatical also provides 


* Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 
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the fuel for Hitler’s national socialism, but in this case 
the ideological background is furnished by a monstrous 
racial theory partially rooted in the vagaries of Gobineau, 
Chamberlain, and Richard Wagner. In the case of the 
Soviet Union the ideology is of course Marxian. The 
prime mover here was a dogmatic and fanatical faith in the 
revolutionary role of the international proletariat. With 
the emergence of Stalin, however, with his “socialism in 
one country,” the international perspective vanished and 
was swiftly replaced by an appeal to national patriotism. 
Rather than use transfigured Russia as a prop for building 
world revolution with the assistance of international labor, 
Stalin is erecting Soviet socialism with the aid of interna- 
tional capitalism. A further equally significant instance 
of group control is presented by the United States, in which 
a semidictatorial state is assuming unprecedential func- 
tions of transformation and control, checked, in this in- 
stance, by surviving fragments of democratic ideology and 
the rapidly fading ghost of what was once the economic 
doctrine of laissez faire. 

Confronted with this varied scene of social action, we 
have at last thoroughly awakened to the realization of the 
responsibilities of the social sciences as well as of their 
present inadequacy. The perennial problem of the rela- 
tions of individual and society, of the state and the person, 
has been solved by dictatorial systems in favor of the state. 
They all proceed on the implied assumption that indi- 
viduals, as Carlyle once put it, were “mostly fools.” If 
they are to get anywhere, they must be shown the way 
and firmly led all along the way. The difficulties of 
manipulation arising from the stubbornness and unwieldi- 
ness of historically constituted social bodies are circum- 
vented by dictatorships somewhat after the fashion of 
Alexander’s solution of the problem of the Gordian Knot. 
Subversive action, contrary opinion, opposition, criticism, 
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are simply eliminated, nipped in the bud, by ruthlessly 
applied processes of social surgery in the form of intimida- 
tion, exile, execution. In this way a living, organic, whole 
is temporarily transformed into a manageable mechanical 
system. The justification for this bloody and cold-hearted 
procedure is, of course, found in the frequently reiterated 
prospect of future freedom. Dictatorships are represented 
as the birth pangs of society while freedom is being born. 
Perhaps most of us may be forgiven for not taking these 
asseverations too seriously. For the time being, at any 
rate, we are confronted with dictatorships. In such situa- 
tions the social sciences have no succor to offer, for the 
very source of their origin and life lies in the assumption 
of a living, organic, historic society, not of an aggregate of 
individual robots, units of a mechanical system controlled 
by a social engineer. The dictators are such engineers. 

If the social sciences are to resume—or shall I say 
assume—their proper functions as guides to social control, 
the ideology of human rights must be revived as well as 
the recognition of the responsibilities not merely of the 
individual to society, but also of society to the individual. 
This change of venue is not possible without a radical 
revision of the theoretical status as well as the educational 
role of the social sciences. 

Having one by one emerged from their matrix, philoso- 
phy, the sciences of society have for some time been fol- 
lowing their own individual careers, each developing its 
own methods and objectives. If these sciences are to serve 
society, a reunification is imperative. It must be recog- 
nized that the different social sciences represent but angles 
of one common reality, that of society itself, and if they 
are to guide it in its operations they must be reunited— 
at least in their objectives. This again would necessitate 
a certain solidarity not only in point of view but also in 
methods of procedure. 
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The second problem is the status of the social sciences 
as sciences. Here opinions differ. Some claim that the 
only method of science is that of natural science, and that 
the social sciences, if they are to merit that designation, 
must learn to use the same methods which earned for the 
natural sciences their exalted position in man’s struggle 
with nature. Others believe with the first group that 
the method of natural science—objectivity, experiment, 
measurement, mathematics—is the only method of science, 
but deny that the social sciences can ever attain the status 
requisite for the application of this method. Thus they 
are doomed to remain, at least in part, unscientific. Still 
others deny the exclusive worth of the natural scientific 
method. They stress the significance of criticism and com- 
parison as substitutes for the relative inadequacy of experi- 
ment and measurement in this field, and above all insist 
that the realm of values must be saved for the sciences 
of society unless they are to be robbed of their very life 
blood. Whether the social sciences, when so constituted, 
will deserve the name of science is in the last analysis of 
little significance, provided it can be shown that they will 
thus serve the requirements of a realistic ideology and of 
social use. The weighty and tragic problems of interna- 
tional relations and peace, economic justice, racial fair- 
ness, social competence, individual freedom, security, and 
happiness, will never be solved by a mere application of 
scientific procedures in the sense of the natural sciences. 
To put it still more bluntly, pure reason is inadequate to 
the task. Values and attitudes must be called upon for 
assistance, and these, as we all know, are made only in 
part of the stuff of reason.’ 


1A reference is due here to the synthetic and typological trend in psychology as 
represented by Kraetchmer, Yentch, Klages, and Spranger. Following, in part, the 
tracks of Wilhelm Dilthey, and adopting some of the insights of Gestalt psychology, 
these German authors are elaborating an approach to individuals and societies in 
which justice is done to the organic and integral nature of individual personality and 
of social groups. 
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Perhaps the most important item in our program is 
the relation of the social sciences to education. Our 
judgment about the present record and the future pos- 
sibilities of so-called democracies is deeply involved in this 
phase of the question. All modern democracies have 
emerged from struggles fed by the recognition of human 
rights. When rights are trodden upon they acquire the 
status of independent values, and it is the recognition of 
these values that once furnished the fuel for revolutions. 
Rights, however, are mere forms in a program of life, they 
must be filled with content and balanced by responsibili- 
ties. This aspect of the program of democracy has been 
uniformly neglected in all existing democratic societies. 
For what is the basic, in a sense the only basic responsi- 
bility of a democracy? Surely, the fitting of the citizenry 
for the art of self-government. No modern democracy, 
with the sole partial exception of England, has even at- 
tempted to fulfill this responsibility. In the United States 
the social scene is systematically excluded from the early 
education of children. Even in high school the dribbles 
of social science acquired by our pupils amount to little 
more than snatches of history disfigured by national par- 
tiality, patriotically colored civics, vacuous geography, pic- 
torial anthropology, an emasculated economics from which 
social reality is painfully and persistently excluded, with 
an occasional snatch of an ethics, standing in no relation 
whatsoever to the realities and requirements of the modern 
scene. When the university student is confronted with 
society and the sciences of society, he is completely be- 
wildered. Some learn to realize that the sciences deal 
largely with abstractions whereas reality is concrete, hard- 
boiled, ruthless. Such may devote themselves to the 
sciences pro forma while being docilely led through the 
complicated labyrinths of actual life by the available ex- 
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perts, such as politicians, industrialists, bankers, and diplo- 
mats. These gentlemen are thoroughly immune to any 
suggestions from social science and impervious to its in- 
sights. How can a society thus constituted be self-govern- 
ing in any concrete and realistic sense? If the citizenry 
is to rise to its responsibilities, it must be fitted for this 
supreme task. It must be equipped with factual knowl- 
edge, critical disposition, an urge for social exploration, 
the courage to face dangerous issues, and the idealism 
implied in inevitable sacrifices of self for social purposes. 
These objectives cannot be attained without a thorough 
saturation of the entire educational program with the 
realities of the social scene, including a recognition of the 
impending problems, of the scope and limitations of the 
methods to be pursued, and of the duty of taking social 
values seriously, not as traditional props but as beacons 
by which social action is to be guided. 

Evidence is not lacking that the relevance and signifi- 
cance of such a program are beginning to be realized by 
some of our leaders. The reports on the social studies in 
schools published by the Commission of the American 
Historical Association stand out as a sign of the times. 
That so radical a revision of our practice should be recom- 
mended by so conservative a body is in itself full of signifi- 
cance. An educational system thus revised will provide a 
basis on which an adequately functioning democracy could 
be built up. It may be said, therefore, that the current 
pessimistic reflections on the failure of democracy are pre- 
mature for the simple reason that democracy, not as 
aspiration but as a functioning concern, has never been 
tried. 

The last item to be noted is the new responsibility that 
will thus devolve upon the teacher. No higher function 
can be conceived than the task of preparing the individual 
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for the functions of life in society. Such a task can only 
be carried out by persons specifically fitted for it by train- 
ing, disposition, and world view. The content of the 
natural sciences could conceivably be poured down the 
throats of students by mere presentation of facts and 
theories ; conceivably, also, a natural scientist might attain 
eminence by possessing no other qualities than a specific 
talent and intellectual honesty. Not so in the sciences of 
society. The social scientist must be a student, of course, 
but he must also be a person and a personality, a human 
and a humanist, to whom nothing human is foreign. The 
process of imparting the social scene to the pupils cannot 
possibly be restricted to a mere pouring of a given content 
of knowledge into passively receptive minds, but must con- 
sist in an active, honest, and courageous co-operation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. By way of pedagogical technique 
this requires a new orientation. The social scientist must, 
of course, lay a foundation for what is to follow by present- 
ing a carefully examined body of facts. But social facts 
are never mere facts; there are always alternative possibili- 
ties of attitude and interpretation. The pupil must be 
made cognizant both of the range of such interpretations 
and attitudes, and of their authorship. The teacher, finally, 
should not be permitted to disguise his own attitude—and 
if he is fit to teach, he has one—nor prevented from im- 
parting it to his students. Tolerance and tact are needed 
here. His view is, after all, only one view, and it should 
be presented to the student body as such, to be criticized, 
accepted, or rejected. It need hardly be stressed that the 
very possibility of applying such a technique presupposes 
the highest sort of equipment, not merely knowledge, but 
also candor and courage. 

The new program in education must be conceived as 
the essential first step in trying a real democracy. Nor 
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can any sort of long-term planning prove anything but 
abortive unless supported by the kind of public opinion 
fostered by such an educational scheme. Does it not seem 
feasible and fair that some of the billions absorbed in our 
efforts to navigate through the present social emergency 
might well be diverted into this channel? 





ACTIVITIES OF A REGIONAL LABOR BOARD 
OF THE FIFTEENTH DISTRICT* 


TOWNE NYLANDER 
Los Angeles 


Tue Nationat Lapor Retations Boarp, authorized by 
Public Resolution No. 44, consists of three members and 
the necessary staff. This Board has set up seventeen Re- 
gional boards, each in charge of a director and a panel 
consisting of representatives of the public, of industry, 
and of labor. 

The Regional boards receive complaints, hear cases, and 
make recommendations. If the recommendations are not 
complied with, the cases are referred to the National Labor 
Relations Board, which, if it sees fit, issues the order and 
starts enforcement proceedings. 

Regional boards entertain four types of cases: violations 
of Section 7-a; election; mediation and conciliation of 
industrial disputes ; and, if agreed to by both parties to the 
controversy, arbitration of the issues involved. 

The procedure followed by the Regional boards is at all 
times informal. When a complaint is brought to the 
Board, the Director confers with the complainant and then 
communicates with the employer in an attempt to mediate 
the issues. 

If mediation fails the Board usually calls both parties 
into an informal conference, where a further attempt at 
mediation is made. If the complaint involves an alleged 
violation of Section 7-a and mediation has failed, the 
Director may call together a board consisting of a repre- 
sentative of the public, of industry, and of labor. This 
board then hears the issues and attempts to find the facts. 


* Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 
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A verbatim record is kept of all that is said at these hear- 
ings. If an adjustment cannot be reached the Board 
issues certain recommendations. If the employer sees fit 
to ignore these recommendations, and the board believes 
that the law has been violated, the matter is referred to 
the National Labor Relations Board, which reviews the 
case from the transcript of the report taken at the hear- 
ing, and then takes steps to bring the offending party into 
conformity with the law. 

In southern California and Arizona, which are within 
the jurisdiction of the Regional Labor Board for the 15th 
District, a number of problems are faced, which are pecul- 
iar to the area. The labor supply of the southwestern part 
of the United States is different from that of other areas. 
Here we have not only the settled worker, but transients, 
retired and semiretired persons, people seeking climate and 
health, and a large number of retired agriculturalists who 
have never had any contact with organized labor. 

The majority of the industrial plants of this area are 
small. These small manufacturers often work on a mini- 
mum of capital, do part of the work themselves, and vigor- 
ously resist attempts at unionization. Often they have 
entered business on a shoestring because they themselves 
have been unable to secure sustaining employment. Such 
people are prone to chisel on prices and handicap legiti- 
mate business enterprises. 

Some of the larger manufacturers have come west to 
avail themselves of climate, low wages, and “American” 
or open shop working conditions. 

The newspapers of the area with few exceptions are 
either apathetic or antagonistic toward organized labor. 
The chain newspaper rarely enters into local labor disputes. 

The public of the Southwest is not intensely interested 
in labor affairs. Far too many of us are satisfied with a 
Ford, a one-room bungalow or apartment home, and eight- 
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een dollars a week. We live in the outdoors, enjoy the 
wonders of this land, and forget—or try to forget—that 
social problems surround us. 

These conditions peculiar to the Southwest contribute 
to the problems faced every day by the Regional Labor 
Board for this 15th District. Intimidation, coercion, and 
discrimination are very common. The employers fight 
organization. The employees, content with sunshine and a 
relatively carefree existence, seek to avoid disputes, and 
fearful of losing their jobs, their Fords, and their meager 
living, refuse to have any entangling alliances. Life has 
apparently never been sufficiently difficult for the southern 
California employee to make him susceptible to unionism. 

This fear among the employees is constantly augmented 
by the discharge of an employee for union activity. This 
type of violation of Section 7-a is most difficult to prove, 
if the employer contends that the discharge is for any one 
of the hundred or more legal reasons for removal of an 
employee from the payroll. More than fifty cases of dis- 
crimination have been heard by the local board during the 
last twelve months. 

Perhaps the most reliable barometer of employer and 
employee attitudes toward unionism may be found in the 
election results. Elections are held when a substantial 
number of employees of any plant or bargaining unit re- 
quests the Board to afford the employees an opportunity to 
indicate their choice, by secret ballot, of the representatives 
they desire to represent them in negotiating with their 
employers. 

In one election 3 out of 67 eligible employees voted, in 
another the vote was 421 for the A. F. of L. union and 414 
for the company union; in one of the largest plants only 
20 per cent of the employees took the trouble to cast a vote; 
in still another the vote was overwhelmingly against the 
A. F. of L. organization. Illustrations could be multiplied 
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to show the general apathetic attitude of employers toward 
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organization. With few exceptions employers oppose 
elections. 

It is noteworthy that in the 15th District all the strikes 
called during the last 16 months have been by locals less 
than two years old. When the NIRA became law many la- 
bor leaders saw in Section 7-a an order to organize. Well 
trained, skillful organizers and labor leaders are rare. An 
unskilled leader is impatient; he does not take the time to 
educate the workers; all he seeks is signed applications for 
memberships. To obtain these he often makes promises 
that cannot be fulfilled. 

The older labor unions in this area are led by intelligent 
experienced men and women. These unions cause the 
Board no trouble, they create no problems. The trained 
union leader is just as intelligent, just as astute, as any 
employer. The experienced union leader never seeks a 
strike, he recognizes that industrial warfare is just as cost- 
ly as military combat; he will go to almost any limit to 
keep peace. Fortunately, we have on our Board, labor 
representatives drawn from this class of conservative, 
shrewd, and experienced leaders of labor. 

Much has been said of labor racketeering. Fortunately 
for southern California, there is absolutely no evidence of 
any labor organization engaging in racketeering tactics. 
Our labor leaders are on the whole conscientious and sin- 
cere, imbued with the spirit of unionism, and concerned 
with the weltare of the workers. The chief criticism is the 
one detailed above—inexperience—and time will over- 
come that. 

While the almost pathetic concern of some over radical- 
ism in southern California is uncalled for, it is true that 
there are radical organizations here, and some radicals in 
the more conservative organizations of the region. These 
radicals hamper the work of the Board. The National 
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Labor Relations Board and the Regional boards are con- 
cerned only with maintaining and promoting industrial 
peace—and not with the world revolution. 

Section 7-a does not introduce a new philosophy in in- 
dustry. Its principles were enunciated in Massachusetts 
in 1842 (45 Mass. 111), by President Wilson in 1918, in 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926, in the Norris-La Guardia 
Act of 1932, in the 1933 amendments to the National 
Bankruptcy Act, and in the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
way case of 1933, (281 U S 548). Congress saw fit to in- 
corporate these principles in a federal law. This law and 
the section with which we are concerned (7-a) is not revo- 
lutionary or radical. Section 7-a and the world revolution 
are far apart. The one seeks to correct an evil or evils in 
the present system, the other seeks to destroy the present 
system. The labor boards seek only to assist in carrying 
out the purposes of the NIRA, to promote industrial peace, 
and to effectuate the methods designed to restore pros- 
perity. 

From the foregoing, one might draw the conclusion that, 
in southern California at least, the Labor Board is un- 
necessary and ineffective. Let us briefly summarize the 
work of the Board during the last year. 


Actions Berore Recionat Lasor Boarp, 15TH District 


Number Total 





Cause of Action of Cases Persons Involved 
Alleged violation 
Section 7-a 105 31,183 
Strikes 7-a 5 3,730 
Strikes - hours, wages 17 7,850 
Strikes averted 47 34,787 
Elections requested 38 16,259 
Tora. 212 93,809 


Of the strikes only five lasted for more than three weeks 
(four weeks is the national average). Fifteen of the strikes 
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were settled in less than two weeks largely through the 
efficient work of the members of the Board, who have given 
freely of their time in serving the public. 

Suppose that the averted strikes had become realities, 
which might readily have been the case if there had been 
no impartial agency to bring the disputants together to 
compose the difficulties. Suppose each of these strikes had 
lasted four weeks. The community would then have lost 
835,000 days work, nearly three and one-half million dol- 
lars in purchasing power, and would have paid out nearly 
a million dollars in relief. 

The Regional boards are factors in maintaining indus- 
trial peace and are contributing in some measure to the 


recovery program. 

Let us, for the time being, overlook their shortcomings 
and their limitations, and hope that as time goes on Con- 
gress will remedy the legislative defects, education will 


change our attitudes, and an awakened social conscious- 
ness will arouse us to the need of strengthening the social 
machinery designed to bring about greater justice, free- 
dom, and material welfare, making possible for all a better, 
richer, and more wholesome life. 








THE GENERAL STRIKE IN SAN FRANCISCO* 


A Study of the Revolutionary Pattern 


RICHARD T. LA PIERE 
Stanford University 


THE KEY to the revolutionary pattern appears to be a 
twofold change in leadership. When the traditional rela- 
tionships between the dominant minority and subservient 
majority lose their functional values, a new equilibrium 
may be established through the emergence of new and 
enlightened leadership among the former, who then adapt 
their course in the light of changed conditions. 

When, however, the least conciliatory rather than the 
most enlightened members of the dominant minority as- 
sume the position of leadership, the gap between the domi- 
nant minority and the subservient majority increases, and 
in the end that majority revolts first against its own tradi- 
tional leaders and, in turn, is led by the new leaders in 
the attempt to break the traditional relationships between 
it and the minority. Such seem to have been the leader- 
ship processes in the great revolutions of history. In each 
instance overt action of the majority has been precipitated 
by the ineptitude of the traditional leaders of the minority 
in the handling of a crisis. All these factors were present 
in miniature in the San Francisco general strike. 

For more than fifty years San Francisco has been known 
as the closed-shop town of the Pacific Coast. It has been, 
and still remains, the stronghold of organized labor west 
of the Mississippi. The city’s development as a shipping 
and manufacturing center at a time when the local labor 
supply was limited gave labor an extraordinary place in 


* Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 
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the political and economic life of the community. Founded 
in 1892, the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific, made up of un- 
licensed deck seamen and having its headquarters in San 
Francisco, has always been the backbone of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union. Here, too, the union label first 
came into use, first as a device to combat the competition 
of poorly paid Chinese cigar makers, later as a general 
weapon in the nonunion boycott. The political power of 
organized labor in the latter part of the century is indi- 
cated by the fact that its agitation against the Chinese led 
to the Oriental Exclusion Act. 

So for some fifty years, labor, organized into craft 
unions, was a political and economic force in the develop- 
ment of San Francisco. During these years there was laid 
down a strong tradition of craft unity and the effectiveness 
of politico-economic bargaining with employers. Until 
recently unionism operated to maintain a fair balance be- 
tween labor supply and demand, and, although it has been 
a cosmopolitan city, the majority of the present generation 
of labor has been born to this tradition. They are, there- 
fore, distinctly conservative, accepting the position of in- 
dustrial leaders much in the same way as the peasant of 
prerevolutionary Russia accepted the status of the aris- 
tocracy. And the value and integrity of the traditional 
labor leaders were as unquestioned by the rank and file of 
union men as the leadership of the village priest in Tsarist 
Russia. 


For nearly fifty years San Francisco forged ahead under 
the leadership of industrial buccaneers, intrenched labor 
leaders, and the political puppets they manipulated. While 
its supremacy as the shipping and industrial center of the 
West went unchallenged, adjustments between labor and 
employer were worked out in accordance with the 
traditional formula. During the second decade of this 
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century, however, the cumbersome machine began to falter. 
The high labor costs in San Francisco were offsetting the 
natural advantages of the region, and local employers were 
finding themselves at a disadvantage in competition with 
other communities. Los Angeles was developing small- 
scale industrial enterprises of the type which thrive on 
cheap labor, and was creating a harbor. It had an attrac- 
tive climate, low living costs, and strong industrialists. It 
was “open shop.” Soon it had oil and an artificial harbor. 
To the North, the employers of Seattle and Portland were 
also profiting from the high labor costs in San Francisco. 

To check what appeared to the industrial leaders as the 
beginning of a decline in the city’s pre-eminence on the 
Pacific Coast, they determined to break the closed shop. 
In 1916, for example, the employers refused to deal with 
the I. L. A. The war temporarily checked this attack upon 
organized labor, but with its end and the appearance of the 
general economic difficulties in 1920-21, they renewed the 
campaign. In the longshoremen’s strike of 1919, em- 
ployers set about definitely to break the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, substituting for it a company 
controlled agency, the Longshoremen’s Association of San 
Francisco. And, although from 1902 until 1921, the 
Sailor’s Union of the Pacific had received full recognition 
from the Shipowners Association, in that year, when they 
joined with all other American seamen in resisting the 50 
per cent wage cut of the Shipping Board, the local ship- 
owners decided that the time was ripe to break the union, 
precipitated a violent strike and settled it through the 
importation of strike-breaking thugs. Having won on the 
issue of the open shop, the ship-owners in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles established a Marine Service Bureau 
which absorbed the major functions of the Seamen’s Union. 

Although maritime workers received the worst beating, 
all down the line employers were battering at the ancient 
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rights of organized labor. They found effective ammuni- 
tion in the “red” hysteria which swept the United States 
during the years just following the war, and it will be 
recalled that the Mooney Case was but one of the efforts 
made to discredit organized labor by identifying it with 
“communism.” 

At the opening of the last decade, then, conditions had 
shifted the balance of power into the hands of the em- 
ployers. The functional equilibrium of the traditional 
system of labor-capital bargaining had been destroyed. 
But in San Francisco the labor tradition hung on. Labor 
leaders were for the most part of the old guard, capable 
perhaps of using dynamite in a crisis but without the 
initiative which is the essence of leadership. They had 
now lost hope and courage, and there is some reason to 
believe that they had also lost honor. 

The ten years which followed were, therefore, years of 
comparative quiescence. The shouting was done by “radi- 
cals,” scorned alike by labor and employer. The super- 
ficial prosperity of the Coolidge Era diverted the employers 
from their determination to break the back of organized 
labor and this, in turn, strengthened the position of those 
conservative labor leaders who had so long counseled a 
“stand-pat” policy. So, in 1929, we find the labor unions 
so innocuous that employers are taking an almost paternal 
attitude toward them. Just how much bribery and cor- 
ruption were involved in the maintenance of this peace 
remains unknown. That the old guard leaders of labor 
were resting comfortably on their past performances is 
clear. That they had become generally acceptable to the 
union hating employers is certain. 

The stock market crash of 1929 and the rapid decline of 
industrial activity thereafter sent industrial leaders into a 
characteristic panic. Their first bogey-man was here, as 
elsewhere, the “communists,” and in this they had the full 
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co-operation of the equally frightened labor leaders. As 
shipping and industrial activity contracted, wage standards 
fell and unemployment became general. In some few 
crafts, the unions were still strong enough to fight against 
too obvious exploitation of their members. But, in the 
main, organized labor in San Francisco was as unresistant 
as elsewhere in the United States. For four years em- 
ployers were unhampered by the tradition of the closed 
shop. The tradition of conservative labor leadership re- 
mained, but there was no actual leadership and the old 
method of settling differences by conciliation had given 
way to abject surrender. 

The wave of new-born hope which swept the United 
States following the establishment of the NRA did not 
reach San Francisco labor until early in 1934; but it found 
an unbalanced structure waiting to be washed away. Em- 
ployers had almost forgotten the threat of the closed shop. 
For so many years they had found organized labor plastic 
and unresisting that the first sign that they were living in 
false security sent cold chills up their spines. ‘Twenty 
years before they had lacked both the incentive to fight 
the closed shop as such and the confidence necessary to 
undertake such a fight. Now they had both incentive and 
the courage of desperation. 

Labor, on the other hand, had had complete self-con- 
fidence twenty years before, but the long tradition of San 
Francisco as a closed shop town had made fighting un- 
necessary. Now they had but the conviction that only 
through the traditional method could they regain their lost 
position as a power in the economic and political life of 
the city, and an unreasoning belief that Section 7a of the 
NIRA gave their leaders a reason for leading them into 
the fray. But this was the last thing which the old guard 
leaders desired to do. They were, in the main, old and 
content. Like the priests of Russia, they had for so long 
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served their aristocratic masters that they had forgotten 
how to serve as leaders of the mass. 

The break came in March of 1934. Twelve thousand 
members of the most thoroughly “depressed” group of San 
Francisco labor had organized into the I.L.A. following 
the failure of NRA Code hearing in August, 1933. In 
March they threatened to strike. The employers’ associa- 
tions were not to be bluffed, so the threat became an ac- 
tuality in the following month. The labor demand was 
control of the hiring system and elimination of the no- 
torious Blue Book Union, both of which had made 
legitimate unionism ineffectual. In this crisis, the com- 
paratively conservative leadership of the president of the 
I.L.A., an outsider, was at first acceptable to the rank and 
file. But by the time he, without authority to do so, signed 
a compromise agreement, which did not grant the closed 
shop, the strikers had become embittered and determined. 
The district, therefore, refused to accept the agreement and 
the war went on. 

Had the Shipowners Association handled this crisis skill- 
fully and been willing to make some small concessions, 
peace would have been restored. But they thought they 
saw an opportunity to make an example ofthe I.L.A. which 
would forever end labor agitation for a real return to the 
closed shop. Around them, therefore, rallied the employers 
of San Francisco. The treatment accorded the strikers was 
ill-advised. It made the issue clear to all marine workers. 
For the first time in history they united in the struggle 
against the employers. The Seamen’s Union went out and 
shipping was completely tied up. Under such conditions, 
the demand for teamsters and the labor of other craft 
union members naturally declined, further aggravating the 
serious unemployment situation and this was, of course, 
the opportune time for the employers of union labor to 
remove the last vestige of union control. 
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Perhaps the industrial leaders of the city would have 
gained their victory with greater ease had they used 
methods of handling the waterfront situation less antago- 
nizing to nonstriking labor and the general public. But 
an embattled aristocracy, whether it be political or eco- 
nomic, had seldom been noted for its skill at handling 
delicate situations. With myopic vision, the employer- 
leaders of San Francisco empowered a small committee, 
manned by the reactionary Industrial Association, to deal 
with the strike situation. It aligned the newspapers, the 
police, and then the state militia behind it, and tried to 
extract a profit from the mess by brute force. The efforts 
to break the strike on July 3 and 5 resulted in such bru- 
tality on the part of the police that public support swung 
to the strikers. Then Harry Bridges, for many years a 
longshoreman and long an agitator against the notorious 
Blue-Book system of hiring, who had risen to the chair- 
manship of the strike committee, urged the city’s 120 trade 
unions to join in a sympathetic strike. 

Because he offered a form of leadership acceptable to 
the rank and file of the local I.L.A. and the S.A.P., Harry 
Bridges had been given supreme command. Yet, the 
leadership he offered was the antithesis of that which had 
controlled organized labor in San Francisco for fifty years. 
He was dangerous to it. Not in any sense a communist, 
he seems, however, to hold to the belief that the time has 
come for a showdown with the employers on the question 
of the closed shop. He evidently believes that under con- 
ditions as they now exist, labor and capital are opposed, a 
view not in keeping with the traditional labor idea that 
they are two hands of a common body. 

Few impartial observers believed, therefore, that his de- 
mand for a general trade union support of the striking 
maritime workers would receive response. Heretofore the 
unions had settled their problems individually and it 
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seemed improbable that there was sufficient group con- 
sciousness to make such an appeal effective. As was to 
be expected, the union leaders put him off by electing a 
hand-picked “strategy-committee” with an avowed pur- 
pose of giving “moral” support. 

But then the impossible happened, as it so often does. 
The rank and file of the Teamsters Union disregarded the 
advice of their officers and voted, six to one, to go out on 
strike unless the dock dispute was settled in three days. 
Here, then, was an expression of labor consciousness strong- 
er than the tradition of the old craft union, and the uni- 
versality of this unity was revealed during the next few 
days as union after union joined the teamsters. The old- 
line leaders found themselves disregarded. Union labor 
had rallied around a “radical,” a man who was determined 
to break the strangling power of the Industrial Association 
and re-establish the principle of the closed shop in San 
Francisco. 

There followed as neat a labor sell-out as is to be found 
in the history of trade unionism. The traditional leaders 
made a temporary about-face, regained command of the 
situation through their strategy committee, and proceeded 
to break the general strike by so conducting it that public 
support was rapidly withdrawn. Victorious, therefore, 
were both the employers and the labor leaders. The 
former had not given way on their position regarding the 
closed shop, the latter had snatched leadership of organ- 
ized labor back from the hands of “radicals.” The general 
strike was a failure. In all of this the federal arbitrators 
played the part of anxious spectators. 

If we consider the employers of San Francisco as the 
dominant minority with the Industrial Association as their 
reactionary leadership, and if we consider organized labor 
as the subservient majority with their old line officials as 
the traditional leaders, we find in the general strike of 
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July, 1934, much which is analogous to what transpired 
upon another July in a distant place. And that has gone 
down in history as an unsuccessful revolution. 

For the moment, organized labor in San Francisco has 
returned to the traditional pattern, the old leadership has 
been restored. But the social disequilibrium, which made 
for the temporary break, still remains. 





THE SELF-HELP CO-OPERATIVES 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON LABOR* 


CLARK KERR 
Los Angeles 


THE SELF-HELP co-operatives of the unemployed, which 
originated spontaneously in California, in 1932, from the 
soil of economic need and agricultural surpluses, have sur- 
vived several stages of development and now many of the 
best groups, with federal financial assistance, are under- 
taking to become permanent organizations for the rehabili- 
tation of their members. 

The present co-operatives may possibly become a factor 
for the improvement of California labor conditions. Pro- 
duction of basic necessities through the self-help co-opera- 
tives, a mechanism of industrial democracy, first, may 
partially remove from the labor market the perpetual 
swampy mass of marginal workers which serves as the 
labor base for sweatshops, strike breaking, and the under- 
mining of wage levels; and, second, may fit into a planned 
method of unemployment insurance which will afford an 
opportunity for the technologically or seasonally unem- 
ployed to employ themselves, thus augmenting their real 
income and helping to maintain their good physical, men- 
tal, and psychological conditions. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration for over 
a year has made funds available to self-help co-operatives 
for the purchase of materials and equipment for the manu- 
facture chiefly of consumption goods in a policy of “tenta- 
tive toleration,” often falsely termed “an experiment.” 
Thus the question of the success of contemporary pro- 
duction co-operatives depends both upon the continued 


* Address, Pacific Sociological Society, December, 1934. 
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willingness of the federal government to subsidize them 
and the ability of the co-operatives advantageously to use 
this assistance. The co-operatives alone, with only the 
labor of their members, can not produce. They can only 
“chisel”—get something for nothing—or exchange labor 
with producers. Governmental assistance is imperative to 
provide the capital equipment and materials. However, 
though it is impossible to predict the intentions of the 
FERA, we can, nevertheless, attempt to answer the ques- 
tions, “Have the self-help co-operatives shown the germs 
of productive ability, and, if successful, will they help 
improve labor conditions?” 

The idea of production by the unemployed is not new 
and although precedents were unexplored by the laboring 
class founders of the current movement, there have been 
several semi-similar plans. Self-help support by the un- 
employed was sponsored by the overseers of the poor as 
early as the Elizabethan period in England. Theoretical 
proposals similar to the contemporary actuality date back 
to Malthus and the “home colony” and scrip exchange 
attempts of Robert Owen. Friendly societies, “working- 
men’s institutions of social self-help” in England during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, provided the means 
by which the laboring class sought to provide for its own 
sick, idle, aged, and dead. Louis Blanc’s “social work- 
shops” in France presaged the present federal sponsorship 
of co-operative workshops. However, the single analogous 
precedent is the movement of the middle nineties of the 
last century when more than one hundred labor exchanges 
originated mushroomlike and terminated almost as rapidly 
with returning prosperity. 

Several recent plans propose production of necessities by 
the unemployed on a national scale. Professor Graham 
of Princeton has urged the “abolition of unemployment” 
through a nonprofit “Emergency Employment Corpo- 
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ration” of business men utilizing idle industrial capacity 
and raw materials compensated for from the product.* 
Another plea for “no more unemployed” by Cheadle, 
Eaton, and Ewing, University of Oklahoma, anticipates a 
“Federal Industrial Stabilization Corporation” for pro- 
duction of commodities by workers who will be paid in 
scrip which will exactly equal the value of production.’ 
Upton Sinclair, during his unsuccessful campaign for the 
governorship in 1934, proposed subsistence colonies and 
governmental factories reminiscent of Bellamy’s “Mutual 
Colonies” to care for 1,250,000 unemployed through an 
“Epic” plan. 

Most of these proposals have never been tested while the 
others have been the subjects of specious experiments, con- 
sequently the practicality of production by unemployed 
persons remains almost wholly a theoretical problem. The 
history of the contemporary self-help movement, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon recent production attempts, how- 
ever, may throw added light on the subject. 

Thousands of unemployed white Americans, hopeless of 
immediate employment and discouraged by the inactivity 
of governmental agencies in relieving their distress, sought 
new answers in 1932 to the most immediately important 
problem: obtaining food. Self-help was the almost simul- 
taneous physical and mental reaction occurring to several 
groups of the destitute at widely separated places. 

The barter “movement” rose in the spring of 1932, after 
three years of depression, to bridge the economic gap be- 
tween vast unused supplies of labor and food. The fertile 
soil of discontent and economic need, coupled with the 
existence of unmarketable but nevertheless usable agri- 
cultural surpluses, was the common parent. Within six 
—_ D. Graham, Abolition of Unemployment (Princeton University Press, 


2 John B. Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton, and Cortez E. M. Ewing, No More 
Unemployed (University of Oklahoma Press, 1934). 
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months in California alone, 35,000 actively participating 
families were deriving sixty to seventy-five per cent of a 
minimum food budget. The strongest of these one hun- 
dred and fifty co-operatives have survived and now (De- 
cember, 1934) are participating in a program of rehabilita- 
tion by co-operative production subsidized by the federal 
government. 

These co-operatives of the unemployed have arisen from 
the individualistic motivation of self-reliance and united 
the participants in a nonindividualistic form of grouping. 
The rugged American ideal of self-assistance, in the past 
best expressed on the land frontier, met an unprecedented 
economic condition and propelled its believers to a new 
frontier of social experimentation. It was a socially cre- 
ated movement, the product of personal experience of “nor- 
mal citizens in abnormal time” and not of any studied 
analysis of conditions. 

There have been certain fundamental principles vaguely 
sensed though generally followed which have constituted 
what might be called the ideology of the majority of self- 
help co-operatives: The right to work for a living expressed 
as “self-help—not charity” and an evidence of innate pride 
and self-assurance; complete democracy of management 
and determination of policies; equality of income and eli- 
gibility for membership so well stated in the popular slo- 
gan: “A republican can be as hungry as a democrat, a 
carpenter can have as little over his head as a farmer, and 
a negro can be as naked as a white American”; the right 
to the use of surplus products and capacity in a time of 
need; mutual helpfulness accompanied by a revival of 
community spirit; noncompetition with employed labor, 
best shown in refusal to scab, and noncompetition with 
existing industry though to a lesser extent; and use of the 
method of peaceful action and petition. 

In southern California, and particularly Los Angeles 
County where there developed one hundred groups within 
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the first year, there have been four definite, though over- 
lapping, stages in the history of the co-operatives. 

First was the farmer-laborer barter or “vegetable stage” 
when co-operatives exchanged the labor of members for the 
produce of Japanese truck gardens; “chiseled” donations 
from the milk, bread, and meat industries performed cer- 
tain intra-unit services such as barbering; and furnished 
recreation in the form of entertainments, card parties, and 
dances in a revival of community spirit. 

The “radical period” followed during the winter of 1932- 
1933 when agricultural surpluses dwindled and public and 
private donations had not supplanted them. Communists 
gained influence and inspired demonstrations and forcible 
oppositions to the eviction of members from their homes. 

Then a “political-relief era” resulted from an interest on 
the part of conservative groups aroused by actions of the 
previous winter and the advent of series of elections. Do- 
nations from business and government taught the unem- 
ployed the art and ease of distributing relief as opposed to 
working. The promise of votes was the quid pro quo in- 
stead of labor, and many co-operatives became a combina- 
tion of ward headquarters and relief dispensaries. 

A new period, with emphasis placed upon production, 
began when the federal government, starting in June, 1934, 
extended grants for production projects. At the same time 
cash relief to a majority of co-operative members has en- 
couraged feeble attempts at consumer co-operation, first 
chiefly expressed by joint purchase of bread and milk.’ 

This distinctly new turn in the development of the co- 
operatives came with the advent of Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration grants for production efforts. The 


3A number of Los Angeles and Orange County producer co-operatives formally 
organized subsidiary consumer co-operatives on the Rochdale plan during the fall of 
1934. The Utopians, liberal secret society, and the Sinclair-founded Epic clubs 
followed this suggestion shortly later. There were more than fifty embryo consumer 
co-operatives in December, 1934, in these two counties, 
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Wagner-Lewis Bill of June, 1933, creating the FERA, 
permitted use of relief funds for the subsidy of production 
by self-help co-operatives. With few exceptions, these 
funds have been used for fixed and working capital for 
productive purposes, not for staple groceries or wages. 
This co-operative program is only one of a number of 
rehabilitation projects of the federal government, which 
also include rural rehabilitation under the FERA, sub- 
sistence homesteads under the Department of Interior, 
state operation of factories under SERA’s, best known as 
the “Ohio Plan,” and even some production by the 
transients. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration definitely 
anticipates that the co-operatives may be a permanent 
solution to the problem of the industrially unemployed, 
such as the persons over the age limit for re-employment, 
the technologically and seasonally unemployed, and the 
under-employed in urban communities. In the long run 
it is anticipated there will be tax savings while psychologi- 
cally and physically it is better for the participants than 
direct or work relief. 


It is expected that co-operatives of the unemployed established 
now on a firm basis of co-operative effort, intelligent operation, and 
competent management may have a permanent function. As in- 
dustrial recovery progresses, those members finding other jobs may 
continue to use the services of the co-operative, thus furnishing the 
cash now supplied by government grant or loan and at the same 
time finding leisure time activity in handicrafts and other work per- 
formed in production units of the co-operative. Competent members 
who, because of age or changed or limited industrial operations, do 
not find other jobs may here find a permanent way of livelihood.‘ 


The FERA has made grants totaling over a million and 
a half dollars to co-operatives in twenty-three states and 


* Manual of Rules and Policies Concerning Self-Help and Non-Profit Non-stock 
ating ig Eligible to Federal Aid, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
une 11, ; 
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two territories. About one third of this sum has been 
spent in California where the self-help co-operatives are 
most numerous. 

California co-operatives under grant are now producing 
a wide variety of consumption goods which provide a 
barter market for their members, and a cash market for 
relief agencies, which allows them an opportunity to re- 
cover cash costs averaging about forty per cent in this initia] 
period. Over seventy co-operatives in California are re- 
cipients of federal grants. 

These co-operatives have attempted to produce essential- 
ly only consumption goods in the initial stage as is indi- 
cated by the following summary of grants by type of 
projects: (November, 1934) 


Type of Project Total Amount Granted 


Major Production: 


Farming and gardening $ 42,267.94 
Orchard cultivation 3,176.00 
Fruit and vegetable gathering 1,594.72 


Hay baling 
Dairying 

Rabbit raising 
Poultry raising 
Fishing 

Baking 

Canning 
Dehydrating 
Milling 

Sewing 

Weaving 
Handicraft and arts 
Shoe repairing 
Soap manufacture 
Housing 

Saw milling 
Wood cutting 
Furniture making 
Welding 

Printing 

Sales and advertising 
Contingency 


616.00 
10,731.95 
3,457.00 
4,844.90 
5,123.40 
31,317.17 
43,000.05 
4,233.40 
789.00 
62,045.15 
700.00 
670.00 
7,932.75 
4,298.00 
808.07 
12,600.00 
2,451.60 
4,613.95 
156.25 
8,607.51 
106.95 
6,577.09 
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Type of Project Total Amount Granted 
Auxiliary: 

Transportation 123,990.97 
Commissaries 1,416.50 
Office equipment 9,251.17 
Public utilities and overhead 13,327.23 
Service: 

Barber shops 592.27 
Kitchens 635.10 
Nonproduction: 

Transportation 11,300.00 
Staple groceries 45,000.00 


All these projects are of recent origin. Most of them 
have begun to operate since September 1 of this year 
(1934). There follow summaries of the reports of the 
federal division for September and October which illus- 
trate very well the recent extent of production activity: 


September October 
Number co-operatives under grant 54 75 
Total who worked 7,956 9,316 
Members who worked 5,245 5,416 
Hours worked 273,928 330,830 
Estimated relief saving in dollars 65,303.00 83,685 
Total production in dollars 33,035.45 93,692.94 
Food 27,205.67 67,219.58 
Clothing 3,355.89 11,015.42 
Services —-— 6,896.53 
Other 2,473.89 8,561.41 


(From Consolidated Monthly Progress Reports, Division of 
Self-Help Co-operative Service, Washington, D.C.) 


The federal co-operatives have accomplished much chief- 
ly because of the crusading spirit of a small nucleus of 
enthusiastic workers in each co-operative. The basic con- 
ditions for efficient operation have been unfavorable. The 
co-operative workers generally have been the poorer skilled 
and first discharged in each trade, selected for co-operative 
membership by the accident of geographic residence rather 
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than economic ability. The skills of the vast majority 
have been quite foreign to the needs of the projects oper- 
ated, and have necessitated new occupational adaptation, a 
difficult process particularly for the older age group. 
Most of the equipment supplied by federal grants natural- 
ly has been small scale and sometimes obsolete in the 
initial stage of learning productive ability; and improved 
equipment to facilitate transition toa status of efficient pro- 
duction has not yet been made available to even the most 
deserving units.° Unless this improved equipment is forth- 
coming, the co-operatives will be stagnated at a low level of 
efficiency. In addition, the democratic method of select- 
ing managers has resulted too often in popular rather than 
able executives while skilled project superintendents have 
been difficult to secure and their control over voluntary 
members has been slight. Furthermore, co-operative 
methods of management have not been well developed; 
they are still in the state of flux, nor do most co-operative 
members understand what industrial democracy as a 
method of governing productive activity means.® 

Most co-operatives have fallen below anticipated sched- 
ules of production, chiefly because of lack of skilled labor 
and of sufficient barter on cash market. Most co-opera- 
tives have complained of the difficulty of securing a steady 
and sufficient supply of labor to operate at capacity. With 
the exception of agricultural projects, the average use of 
capacity has not been over fifty per cent. However, quality, 
though not uniform, has been unusually high and the 
workers have taken a pride in their products. The govern- 
ment canning adviser, as an example, reports that co- 
operative canneries are the cleanest he has ever seen. 


5 The total of grants decreased from over $117,000.00 in September to less than 
$4,000.00 in November. 

6 The difficulty, delay, and uncertainty of obtaining payment for key workers 
and for bills contracted against grants have been an aggravating influence. 
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The community in general has been ignorant of co- 
operative self-help activity except for garbled newspaper 
stories. Most informed persons have reacted favorably to 
the possibility of tax reduction and improved morale of 
co-operative members but feared radical tendencies. “Ex- 
pansion of the co-operative units for self-help among the 
unemployed is desirable for . . . reduction in cost 
of relief’ and improvement of “morale” but they “are 
emergency organizations and not a permanent form of 
society.” 

Business interests have raised a howl of protest against 
proposed production by co-operatives on other govern- 
mental agencies, especially of shoes and mattresses, but 
some business men have approved of other self-help 
activities. 


There is unquestionably much of value in these organizations and 
they have served a very useful purpose in alleviating the dire distress 
of hunger among their members, and have also maintained the stand- 
ard of morale and self-respect at a higher level than otherwise would 
have existed. . . . They can undoubtedly continue to render a valu- 
able service in the community, and if properly encouraged and 
directed, it is believed their value can be greatly augmented... 
government agencies may properly foster and extend along carefully 
studied lines the activities (including modest production) of these 
Unemployed Units, and thereby lighten the burden of public relief.® 


Labor leaders have nodded favorably at the self-help 
co-operatives, which contain former union men, though 
opposing any market competition with employed labor and 
violently attacking the use of scrip against which unions 
have campaigned for many years. Mild liberals are the 
strongest supporters of the co-operatives. Left wing social- 
ists and communists have been violent in their attacks 
against “scavenger groups easing the burden on the capital- 


7 Los Angeles Post, September 12, 1934. 


8 Committee on co-operatives of Citizen’s Committee on County Welfare, H. L. 
Masser, chairman. 
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ist and like donkeys never looking past the carrot which 
entices them on.” 

The present productive self-help units offer the principles 
of co-operative production and industrial democracy a 
semi-favorable trial. These contemporary co-operators are 
not visionaries without resources seeking exile from com- 
petitive society in an out-of-the-way corner. They are 
practical men who are adding their labor to usable equip- 
ment and materials furnished by the government. With 
fairly adequate skill and capital available, co-operative 
management faces a more equitable test than the specious 
experiments conducted by the many intellectual and reli- 
gious land colonies of the past. 

It is not likely that these co-operatives will attain their 
goal of complete rehabilitation for their members. Hous- 
ing, utilities, and heavy industrial products probably will 
never be more than partially included in the co-operative 
self-help program. The trend is toward production of con- 
sumption goods and personal services as an addition to 
cash relief or part-time employment. 

The social economy as a whole should benefit from an 
increase in supply and effective demand by self-help pro- 
duction, though individual groups may suffer adversely 
from a decrease in market demand. Likewise the long- 
run reduction of the relief burden should be materially 
beneficial to society, while employed workers will be great- 
ly assisted by partial removal of a latent supply of low 
price labor. Immediately, however, when the profit system 
is badly upset, the increase in production and tendency 
for decrease of bond issues for provision of cash relief may 
have a retarding effect. 

Despite the many difficulties past experience seems to 
justify the conclusion that the present self-help co-opera- 
tives may successfully employ a large number of marginal 
workers who will never be regularly employed by industry 
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again, but nevertheless as casual laborers would threaten 
labor standards. Two conditions are necessary: First, 
legitimate cash markets must be found which will insure 
income to cover the cash operating costs of the production 
projects and second, governmental subsidies must continue 
to increase the number of projects and the number of 
workers employed. 

The co-operatives have shown sufficient ability to justify 
further support. The experiment to date indicates that 
under favorable conditions it will be successful, but it is 
neither old enough nor conclusive enough yet to warrant 
a definite conclusion. 

Assuming the moderate success of these production 
units, however, workers insured under an unemployment 
insurance or reserves plan would be eligible to membership 
in these co-operatives or new ones established for the 
purpose. During their periods of unemployment these 
workers could join the co-operatives and augment their 
real income by adding their labor to raw materials and 
capital equipment, a proportionate share of which they 
would pay for in cash to meet the cash costs of production. 
Though it probably would not be wise for insurance or 
reserve funds to be invested in the co-operatives, as they 
might be withdrawn when most necessary and increased 
when least needed. However, the state, ostensibly the 
controller of the funds, might advantageously purchase 
equipment and rent land for the co-operatives and pay a 
nucleus of key workers to maintain activity, to insure the 
unemployed of congenial and constructive activity during 
periods of unemployment and a real opportunity to aug- 
ment meager payments. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS IN THE CCC 


J. B. GRIFFING 


Camp Educational Adviser 
Ninth Corps Area 
San Francisco 


The Civilian Conservation Corps, or CCC as it is popularly known, 
rounds out its second year on March 31, 1935. The success of this 
organization, which has been universally gratifying, should make it 
worthy of study by those who search for factors contributing to 
progress in this era of rapid social change. It is the purpose of this 
paper to present something of the educational process as it is working 
in the CCC camps. 

There are today 1,728 CCC camps in the United States. They 
accommodate 370,000 enrollees. With the turnover of new enroll- 
ments more than a million men will have passed through the camps 
in these two years. The enrollees work on conservation projects in 
national forests, national parks, and state parks, and in prevention of 
soil erosion. They receive for their labor, wholesome food, warm 
clothing, and $30.00 per month, of which $25.00 is sent to the family 
at home. 

Approximately 296,000 or 80 per cent of the enrollees are juniors 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. The remaining 20 
per cent, or 74,000, is composed of veterans, mature experienced men, 
and Indians. It may be said, then, that this movement is primarily 
concerned with the youth of America. 

The most significant phenomenon in education, during the period 
following the Great War, was the unprecedented boom in attendance 
of our secondary schools and higher institutions. A building program 
on a gigantic scale was inaugurated but facilities were still inadequate 
for the influx. Even the dramatic rise of the junior college could 
not save our four-year colleges and universities from being swamped 
with these new aspirants for knowledge. 

In this phenomenal extension of the years of preparation, many 
factors have contributed, not the least of which has been the effect 
of a machine age in pushing back the time when youth may be ab- 
sorbed by industry. To the new situation the public school system 
made very little adjustment.! 


1 Colleges had been designed for the purpose of creating an elite professional class 
and secondary schools, for furnishing prerequisites to college courses. Guidance 
officers continued to enroll cheerfully many times as many prospective physicians, 
lawyers, engineers, and teachers as could find a place in society in the best of times. 
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Then came the depression with disillusionment, disorganization, 
and chaos. Young men everywhere, regardless of years of study in 
our best high schools and colleges, found themselves not only unem- 
ployed but unemployable. At first they tramped the streets, then 
the roads. Antisocial attitudes began to spread. Then it was that 
the President urged the CCC upon Congress. In his message he 
said: “We can take a vast army of these unemployed out into health- 
ful surroundings. We can eliminate to some extent at least the 
threat that enforced idleness brings to spiritual and moral stability.”? 

In the Ninth Corps Area, which includes eight Western states and 
297 camps with an enrollment of approximately 60,000, the records 
of 44,428 enrollees are available. In spite of the diluting effects of 
a considerable proportion from Eastern sections where opportunities 
for education are less favorable, 11,890 or 27 per cent of these young 
men would classify as collegiate. They would qualify for junior, 
upper division, or graduate study. Only 1,502 or 3.5 per cent would 
be elementary, and the remainder or 69.5 per cent would be in 
junior or senior high school, with the majority in the upper grades. 

In discussing the educational process in the CCC, it is altogether 
inadequate to think in terms of classes held after hours. Every 
phase of life and work in the camp plays its part. There is the silent 
impression of the beauty and grandeur of nature as we find it in our 
national parks and forests. There is the building of muscle and bone 
through good food, abundant exercise, and supervised health habits. 
There is the process of socialization through daily practice in the 
fine art of living and working together. But more important than 
any of these, is a knuckling down to hard work and liking it, with 
the development of a social approval of the man who can “take it,” 
and of group disapproval of the “gold-brickers” or “pansies.” 

What now may be said of the more direct educational activities? 
The camp educational adviser, chosen because of proven versatility 
in practical affairs as well as the public school, lives and works with 


2 We should keep in mind the circumstances of the origin of the CCC when we 
consider the educational program and its objectives. The enrollees are by no 
means professional hoboes; they are not a group which has lacked educational 
advantages. Their educational standard is substantially higher than that of average 
mature men and women throughout the country. 


’ From the beginning of the movement, the military officers in charge of the 
camps and the technical staffs of forest and park services, met the spontaneous 
desire on the part of many enrollees for more book education by organizing classes. 
Then late in 1933 the President requested the National Office of Education to 
assist. An organization was established which included a national director, nine 
Corps Area advisers, and approximately 1,100 camp educational advisers. 
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the two hundred men of his camp. He is aided, not only by one full- 
time assistant chosen from the enrollees, but also by a corps of volun- 
teer teachers and leaders drawn from the officers, foremen, and en- 
rollees. Often the camp faculty will number as many as twenty 
workers. 

The instruction that is given is linked as closely as possible to the 
life, the work, and the play of the camp. First in importance comes 
the emphasis upon the vocational training which the man may 
receive during the working day. Camp superintendents and fore- 
men in the majority of the camps go the scriptural “second mile” and 
lift the work from the level of the construction gang to that of one of 
the most effective vocational schools in the world. Some enrollees 
learn to become tractor operators; some, truck-drivers; some, pow- 
dermen; some, cooks; and some, clerks. Many go directly from 
trades mastered in the camps into permanent jobs. Regional for- 
esters’ offices have prepared teaching outlines for many of the work 
operations. The educational adviser assists in preparing plans for 
instruction by foremen and often meets with them in conference on 
their teaching problems. 

Another of the educational approaches has been through the ave- 
nue of recreation. A great number of the camps schedule one all- 
camp night each week. Many of these occasions are opened with 
twenty or thirty minutes of singing. Then follow forms of self- 
expression ranging from log-sawing contests and boxing bouts to 
readings and vaudeville skits. But the substantial number of the 
evening is either an educational lecture or educational film. Forest 
and park rangers, visiting educators, the advisers themselves, and 
other members of the company staff have all contributed lectures. 
This feature has proved so popular and effective that the lecture 
system in the Ninth Corps Area has been augmented by several 
distinguished biologists and geologists who circulate through the dis- 
tricts to which they are attached. 

A third form of instruction consists of classes and discussion groups 
held after work hours. Here the informal methods that have proven 
successful in adult education prevail. All thought of standards, pre- 
requisites, curriculum, graduation, and diplomas goes by the board. 
Every effort is concentrated upon meeting the needs and interests of 
the men in the most simple and direct manner.* 


* Vocational courses, looking toward re-employment as they do, predominate. 
Most popular are the groups where the boys have an opportunity of working 
with their hands. In nearly every camp there are improvised shops strewn with 
radio parts and engines from junked cars. 
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Among the academic subjects, those which have a high degree of 
immediate usefulness lead. There is little of literature or languages, 
but much of self-expression through English, both oral and written. 
There is little of calculus or higher algebra, but much of funda- 
mentals of mathematics or the application of these principles to the 
work of the skilled laborer. 

The study of the social sciences deals almost exclusively in things 
of the present. The third of the six aims of the educational program, 
as presented in the Handbook from the Office of Education, reads: 
“To develop as practicable an understanding of the prevailing social 
and economic conditions, to the end that each man may co-operate 
intelligently in improving these conditions.” Camp educational ad- 
visers carry out this mission by organizing discussion groups for the 
study of current problems, and by bringing in lecturers who have the 
faculty of presenting social and political changes in an interesting 
manner. 

But even with the help of a dozen or more volunteer teachers, it 
is impossible for a camp educational adviser to provide classes for 
more than a fraction of the needs of the men. In preparation and 
background they range from illiterates to college graduates. Their 
interests are as diverse as their preparation. A fourth type of in- 
struction must therefore take a large place in the program. This is 
supervised, individual study. Through guided reading and corres- 
pondence lessons a great variety of courses are made available. 
State, county, city, and school libraries have rendered effective co- 
operation in lending books to meet these varied interests. 

The cost of even the lowest priced correspondence lesson is pro- 
hibitive to nearly all enrollees. This problem has been solved in 
the Ninth Corps Area by the organization of a free correspondence 
school as an SERA project under the California State Department of 
Education. This service has proved so acceptable that before Janu- 
ary 1 there were more than 10,000 participants.® 

What now may be said of the response of the enrollees to these 
educational opportunities? Of course all benefit from these factors 
which are indirect or are most closely related to the life and work of 
the camp. Participation in classes or serious study is a voluntary 


5 Besides the four systematically organized forms of instruction mentioned, many 
constructive activities permit self-expression and training in wholesome use of 
leisure time. There are the camp newspaper, nature study, hikes, week-end trips 
to places of interest, and a host of hobby activities ranging from stamp-collecting 
through a variety of arts and crafts. 
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matter, but even in this case 46 per cent of the total enrollment is 
in attendance.® 

The work of the Camp Educational Adviser is, by no means, 
limited to instruction. He must give educational and vocational 
guidance to the members of his flock. Since re-employment is the 
goal of the enrollees, this guidance service is thrown in gear with the 
various employment services. As positions are found, enrollees are 
released to accept them and the cycle of rehabilitation is complete. 

In general it may be said that the educational process in the CCC 
camps is characterized by several distinctive features: It approaches 
the ideal of John Dewey by working largely through life activities; 
it meets in the most direct manner possible the diverse individual 
needs of the group; it goes far toward increasing employability and 
developing useful citizenship; but more important than anything else 
is the revolution that it works in attitude. From an aspirant for a 
nonexistent white collar task the youth is transformed into one who 
rejoices in a job and who sees in such work not drudgery but cre- 
ative activity. 





WORK RELIEF NOTES 


A paper on the “Work Relief Program” of the government written 
by Max H. Lewis, was presented at the Pacific Sociological Society 
at Occidental College on December 29th, 1934. 


Not being ushered in with the speed of the Civil Works Administration, it avoided 
many of the mistakes incidental to haste. . . . We approach the time when projects 
submitted become distinctly less desirable, and the nature of the work proposed is 
more in line with mere maintenance. . . . Direct relief is admittedly less expensive 
initially, and hence, in some quarters more palatable, than is a work relief program. 
In the end, of course, the former costs infinitely more, both in dollars and cents and 
in human values. 


® Quite naturally those who have studied most before appreciate most the oppor- 
tunity for further study in the camps; whereas those who have the greatest need 
for more education are least interested in receiving it. Notwithstanding this fact, 
2,479 illiterates were taught to read throughout the camps of the United States dur- 
ing the summer months of 1934. 





Pacific Sociological Society Notes 


The Pacific Sociological Society held its sixth annual session at 
Occidental College, December 28 and 29, 1934. The meetings were 
under the general charge of the president, Constantine Panunzio of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. George M. Day was 
chairman of the program committee which furnished the members 
with a group of splendid papers, reports, and round table meetings. 
The presidential address was given in connection with the presi- 
dential addresses of the Pacific Coast Economic Association and of 
the Pacific Southwest Academy of Political and Social Science. The 
closing session was a joint meeting with the economists, and the 
speaker was A. A. Goldenweiser, of Reed College. 

The new officers for 1935 are: president, Howard B. Woolston, 
University of Washington; vice-presidents, Walter S. Hertzog, Chap- 
man College, and Richard T. La Piere, Stanford University; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin H. Neumeyer, The University of Southern 
California. It was voted to hold the next annual session at Mills 
College, December 27 and 28, 1935. The work of the Society is to 
be carried on through special summer meetings which are to be held 
in the major areas covered by the Society, namely, the Northwest, 
the Central, and the Southwest, with the president and the two vice- 
presidents each in charge of one of the three regions. 

The presidential address, and six of the other papers appear in 
this issue of the Journal. Space limitations prevent the publication 
of all the papers in full. Excellent materials were presented at each 
of the round tables; these have been briefly summarized and appear 
under the heading of Round Table Notes. These papers and reports 
will be reprinted soon in the form of the annual proceedings of the 
Society. 

Round Table A, whose chairman was Melvin J. Vincent of The 
University of Southern California, had for its principal speakers 
John F. Dalton, President of the Los Angeles Typographical Union, 
and J. W. Buzzell, Secretary of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council. 

President Dalton of the Typographical Union held that the chief 
purposes of trade unionism in the United States had been: (1) The 
education of the workers in both cultural and economic thought; 
(2) the inculcation of a spirit of independence worthy of free men; 
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and (3) the demonstration to workers of the value of organization, 
based upon the logical assumption that man everywhere is depend- 
ent upon his fellow men for progress. Developing his topic with 
reference to the essential necessity for trade union organization, he 
insisted that the recognition of Clause 7-A of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act would be a step toward the real guardianship by 
governmental fiat of industrial freedom. He also held that the 
American Federation of Labor had worked unceasingly for the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes through the mediums of arbitration, 
mediation, and conciliation; that the strike, however, must be looked 
upon as the last great weapon with which to fight against industrial 
oppression. 

Secretary Buzzell, in reviewing briefly the history of trade union- 
ism in the United States, declared that the trade union movement 
had been conceived in misery and would continue to exist as long as 
the working classes continued in misery. He expounded at length 
upon the necessity of the right of collective bargaining. Employers, 
he said, were resisting it on both private and public grounds. 
Selfishness and greed were of course not publicized as reasons against 
it. The usual printed arguments against it were: (1) It is destruc- 
tive of the right of individual contract; (2) it denies to the individual 
worker the right to meet the employer on an equal basis; and (3) 
it provides unequal representation on the ground that nonunion men 
are left “out in the cold.” To the trade unionist, these reasons are 
mere subterfuges and can hardly bear the light of rational analysis. 
With reference to Clause 7-A of the NRA, union labor’s attitude 
was held to be one of chagrin over the lack of its enforcement. When 
governmental authority really enforces true collective bargaining, 
then, and then only, will the wage contract be truly representative 
of an open covenant publicly agreed upon and ratified by equal 
parties. 

The first paper of Round Table B, under the chairmanship of 
George B. Mangold of The University of Southern California, was 
given by Dr. Pauline V. Young and was on the subject “What’s in 
the Mind of Idle Labor?” It called attention to the fact that a 
number of widely divergent movements have been given impetus 
by the unemployed. Among many individuals “the insurance con- 
ception of government” has gained ground. The government is ex- 
pected to give aid in ways that have not been contemplated hereto- 
fore. The feeling has grown that unemployment is not due to 
the fault of the individual, but that society is to blame. It has be- 
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come impossible to protect oneself against the hazards of the present 
order. Unemployment insurance becomes inevitable. 

Many of the poor think that the state and federal relief programs 
are mere “temporizing procedures.” Industry should take the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the situation. The “hunger march” demands 
something more than food. It stands for the principles of industrial 
and social justice. 

Many of the unemployed have developed initiative and resource- 
fulness through the work of the co-operatives. Although these 
organizations have suffered from conflicts and politics, nevertheless 
much good is resulting therefrom. A consumers’ psychology is being 
developed, and “production for use” is taking on a new meaning. 

Many of the unemployed are returning to the land, not to obtain 
wealth and power, but to obtain new ways of better living. A sense 
of security is being established, and the family is again becoming a 
true primary group. In short we may say that a new style of life, 
a new conception of life, and a new philosophy of living are being 
developed. 

A second paper on “The Co-operatives of Los Angeles County” 
was presented by Wade Church. According to this report 121 co- 
operative units were in operation in June, 1934. About 16,000 
families or approximately 60,000 people belong. There are two 
types of members: one which relies entirely on the co-operatives, 
and a second which is partly dependent on the county. 

The movement has obtained aid from both federal and local 
governments. Otherwise it could not have been so successful as the 
situation indicates. The fundamental concept is barter. Accordingly, 
necessities of life are brought together and exchanged among them- 
selves by the different individuals. 

Heretofore there has been but little production. However, the 
demand for production has increased, and, although production for 
the market is not sanctioned, production for use is basic to the new 
program. 

The co-operatives have not satisfied the fundamental needs of the 
families of the members. Health and morale have suffered, but the 
task of relief would have proved overwhelming, but for the work of 
these institutions. 

The third paper given by Walter S. Hertzog was on “Employment 
Opportunities in Los Angeles.” It was brought out that actual em- 
ployment slumped from a base of 100 in 1926 to 61 in 1932. Since 
then it has risen to 70. In fact, employment conditions during the 
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past few months have been the best in several years. 

Professor Hertzog made a number of concrete suggestions. He 
demanded more genuine work plans, instead of the inefficient work 
relief programs that have largely characterized the program of 
federal aid. He suggested the need of proper provision for security 
in old age and recommended that such plans care for individuals 
over 60 years of age. 

The dole he considered demoralizing. It has ruined thousands and 
should be abolished as soon as possible. Genuine collective bargain- 
ing should be established and a plan of arbitration developed which 
would eliminate strikes and labor difficulties, and would establish 
something approximating industrial peace. 

Round Table C, presided over by William Kirk, of Pomona Col- 
lege, dealt with “Labor Conditions of Minority Groups.” Mr. J. V. 
Berreman, of Stanford University, read a paper incorporating find- 
ings based on a study of American Indians in Western Oregon. “The 
American Indian is the forgotten man,” said Mr. Berreman. Most 
of the persons studied had very low incomes. Many rely on relief 
funds in winter and take what work they can get in the summer. 
Idleness, lack of work, charity is too often the rule. They received 
titles to land before they were adequately prepared and soon lost 
their land which is now owned by white people. They are employed 
largely at seasonal labor and on the whole are liked by their em- 
ployers who report that “the Indians do not participate in strikes.” 

“Labor Problems of the Colored People of the Los Angeles Area” 
was the subject of the address by Mr. Floyd Covington, of the 
Urban League. “Will the New Deal break the economic shackles of 
African-Americans today?” In special studies Mr. Covington found 
that persons of color were in charge of relief work in which white 
visitors are employed. The procedure is working satisfactorily be- 
cause of the personality of the colored supervisors. The double 
standard thus is being broken down. Instead of allowing Negro 
visitors to aid only Negroes while white visitors may assist both 
whites and Negroes, a little headway is being made toward a single 
standard. The speaker, however, cited specific instances where “the 
color line still chokes.” 





Alpha Kappa Delta Notes 


Edited by T. Eart SuLLENGER 


National Secretary 


At the biannual business meeting of the United Chapters which 
met at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, December 28, 1934, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the next two years: Dr. Read 
Bain, Miami University, re-elected president; Dr. John L. Gillin, 
University of Wisconsin, vice-president; Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, 
Municipal University of Omaha, re-elected secretary-treasurer; 
Dr. E. S. Bogardus, The University of Southern California, re-elected 
member of the executive committee, and Dr. H. N. Shenton, Syra- 
cuse University, former vice-president, elected member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The Secretary reported the establishment of chapters during the 
past two years in the Department of Sociology in the following uni- 
versities: Ohio Wesleyan, Washington University, University of 
Texas, University of Cincinnati, University of Nebraska, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. Any department interested in applying 
for a chapter may secure proper forms and a copy of the constitu- 
tion by communicating with the National Secretary at the Municipal 
University of Omaha. The requirements are high, but possible to 
attain. Alpha Kappa Delta is really the Phi Beta Kappa of Soci- 
ology. 

The News Letter, the official publication, has been materially in- 
creased in size. Summaries of current research projects by members 
of the respective chapters are published in The News Letter. It 
is published bimonthly. All active members receive it. Alumni 
members are entitled to receive it on the payment of fifty cents per 
year. 








International Notes 


Tue Tweitrta InTernaTionaL Concress oF SocioLocy will be 
held under the auspices of the International Institute of Sociology of 
Geneva in connection with the Universal Exposition at Brussels, 
Belgium, from August 25th to 30th. The Secretary of the Congress 
is Professor G. L. Duprat of the University of Geneva. Professor 
Charles E. Ellwood of the Department of Sociology at Duke Uni- 
versity is the President of the International Institute for next year 
and will preside at the Congress. 


Tue Saar Basin came through the immediate occasion of the 
plebiscite with much tension, with charges and counter charges re- 
garding unjustified Nazi activity, and produced the expected prefer- 
ence for Germany. The task of maintaining order in the Saar was 
committed by the League of Nations to a new type of police force, 
namely, an international one composed of English, Belgian, Italian, 
and Swedish soldiers, but not French or German troops. This inter- 
national police force gives the League of Nations an opening wedge 
for the establishment of the much-discussed international army. The 
announcement of the vote was followed by the sad picture of the 
closing up of everything opposed to Naziism and of the emigration of 
families not favorable to the Nazi forces. 


An INTERNATIONAL ARMy operating under the direction of the 
League of Nations has something that may be said in its favor, not 
as a permanent institution but as an improvement of the present 
situation. If the control of it can be maintained without international 
friction, it can take the place of several defense armies in a number 
of countries. Viewed theoretically in the light of the large standing 
armies which it might supplant in part, it possesses a number of 
advantages. However, the practical difficulties in view of the intense 
nationalisms in the world are grave. 


Tue Leacue or Nations recovered a portion of its lost prestige 
when it served in December to bring about at least a temporary truce 
between Jugoslavia and Hungary who were preparing to fly at each 
other’s throats. It not only rendered an excellent therapeutic service 
in furnishing an opportunity for antagonistic nations “to talk out in 
meeting” and thus get ugly feelings out of their systems but it cen- 
tered attention on a higher means of solving problems than fighting. 





Social Research Notes 


Edited by Besse Averne McCLENAHAN 


I 
YOUTH 


Is there an American Youth Movement? by E. L. Kirkpatrick and 
Agnes M. Boynton, Circular 271, November, 1934; Extension Serv- 
ice of the College of Agriculture, The University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, in co-operation with the Student Section, American Country 
Life Association. 

The authors conclude, on the basis of statements received from 
250 different persons, that in America there is nothing “entitled to the 
name ‘youth movement,’ as it is known in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
and Cuba.” They call attention to the expressed opinion of the proba- 
bility that college youth is better equipped for leadership and that 
urban communities may furnish more dynamic leadership. How- 
ever, the possible contribution of collegiate rural life clubs in America 
are pointed out and the activities of various club organizations among 
the rural youth are cited as demonstrating “a rural movement already 
under way.” 


II 
THE FAMILY 


The Life Cycle of the Farm Family in Relation to its Standards 
of Living and Ability to Provide, by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind 
Touch, and May L. Cowles. Research Bulletin 121, September, 
1934; Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin 
and the United States Department of Agriculture co-operating. 

This study is concerned with “family living in relation to income 
and other factors” that influence it at the different stages of develop- 
ment in its life cycle of approximately twenty-five years. These data 
deal with income and outgo, participation in home and community 
activities, and with the behavior patterns of the family in relation 
to consumption and to anticipation of wants. 


III 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Trends of Country Neighborhoods, a restudy of rural primary 
groups, 1921-1931. J. H. Kolb. Research Bulletin 120, Nov. 1933. 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin and 
the United States Department of Agriculture co-operating. 
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The rural study has outstanding sociological significance. It shows 
that country people are maintaining not only their own groups and 
organizations but that in spite of extensive methods of communica- 
tion, locality and “neighboring” continue important social factors. 
However, deliberate choice, kindred interests and the wish to belong 
are stronger elements in associations than mere proximity of residence 
or local tradition. The pamphlet carries numerous maps illustrating 
local situations and changes. 


RESEARCH REQUEST 


Professor Jerome Davis, head of the section on the Sociology of 
Religion of the American Sociological Society for next year, would 
like to hear from those men and women who are carrying on any 
research projects in the field of “Religion and Social Action,” which 
is the general topic for the section. If you have data concerning 
this subject or would like to prepare a paper for presentation at the 
meeting of the Society next December, please write to Professor 
Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn., before April 
15th, enclosing an outline of your study, under way or projected, 
or of your manuscript. Consideration of letters received will be 
considered in planning the final program. 





Social Fiction Notes 


Edited by Metvin J. Vincent 


A MAN OF PURPOSE. By Donatp RicuBerc. Tuomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1934, (2nd Printing), pp. v-+ 
313. 


The Executive Director of the National Emergency Council, Mr. 
Donald Richberg, is well known as one of the key men of the 
Roosevelt administration, but not so well known as a writer of poetry 
and fiction. This novel, however, should serve to introduce him once 
more to the literary world because it is a compelling narrative of 
the “life of a man who tried to find a purpose in living and to com- 
prehend and have faith in the God who grew in him.” As such, it 
is filled with much that is of sociological importance since it takes on 
the nature of a life-history document, tracing step by step the origin 
and development of the characteristic attitudes which mark the 
uniqueness of one Rodney Merrill, the protagonist. 

The reader will likely take it for granted that these attitudes in 
part are those of Mr. Richberg, himself. Certainly, they are very 
similar to those expressed by Mr. Richberg in many of the real social 
situations in which he once found himself. Especially is this true 
of those attitudes toward the courts and the present political system 
held by the hero; they are at least part of the essence of the spirit 
of the “New Deal.” Illustrative of this is the following thought of 
Merrill’s: 


The managers of the coal industry were not giving the workers anywhere near the 
living value of their work to others. What right had the political forces of a 
government of free people to deny these workers freedom to give or to withhold 
their service at their own will? 


Or this effective bit of New Deal philosophy: 


That night, lying in my berth, I puzzled much over the loyalty and obligation 
of employer and employee, of husband and wife. Were we not much inclined to 
demand only loyalty on one side and the fulfillment of a one-sided obligation? The 
basis of a true obligation must be mutual interest. The employer of fifty thousand 
men wanted them to be loyal to what he pleasantly called “their common business.” 
But if business were dull or prices were falling he might decide to lay off five 
thousand men without even discussing the matter with them. . . . No wonder they 
didn’t feel much obligation or loyalty to that business. 
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Mr. Richberg has further revealed his attitudes toward the courts 
which openly flout the Constitution or interpret it for the selfish 
interests of the few. He skillfully portrays the manipulation of pub- 
lic opinion by vested interests, and presents an accusing finger at 
the ordained preachers who, with nonscientific and trivial reasoning, 
damage the teachings of Christ, and fail to give any clue whatso- 
ever toward finding the real purpose of living. Here is a novel which 
must be read slowly and analyzed carefully if one wants to get at 
the numerous points dwelt upon by the author. 

Since this is a second printing of a novel written some time ago, 
very likely its thought will be compared with the present-day 
thoughts and real activities of the official, Richberg. Already there 
are criticisms of the man, labor accusing him of having gone over 
to the vested interests which he so roundly accuses in his novel. If 
true, there is in the case a fine possibility of studying the reasons for 
the changes in attitudes. Let us hope that the accusations are ill- 
founded, and that Richberg, the official, remembers Richberg, the 
novelist. 


BURMESE DAYS. By Georce Orwett. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934, pp. 371. 


It is no wonder that English publishers shied clear from this 
novel, for it constitutes a scathing criticism of the lives and activities 
of English officials in Burma. The author who was educated at 
Eton and who served as a member of the Indian Imperial Police in 
Burma for five years has written a novel that “shows up” the super- 
ficial, even disgusting and revolting phases of British rule in a way 
that is especially effective because of the mechanism of indirect sug- 
gestion that is the natural tool of the novelist. Moreover, the worst 
side of the lives of the Burmese people is also effectively depicted. 
The favorable phases of Burmese life are not brought out, although 
if they were, the adverse reflections upon the supercilious British 
overlords would have stood out with greater and unbearable clear- 
ness. 





Book Notes 


LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK. By Henry M. Buscu. 
Association Press, New York, 1934, pp. vi+305. 


The purpose of this much-needed addition to social work literature 
is to “direct the attention of group workers, whether volunteer or pro- 
fessional, toward some of the basic issues underlying their activity.” 
The author, out of his extensive experience with groups of children, 
young people, and adults in such agencies as the Christian associa- 
tions, settlements, community centers, churches, and various national 
organizations, has made a contribution that is both theoretically 
sound and practically valuable. 

He considers group work as an “educational process, subject to the 
laws of learning,” and indicates some of the educational principles 
that affect it. The influence of the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy is 
apparent. Many important implications of educational and social 
factors have been outlined. 

Various types of leadership are evaluated and the influence of the 
leader’s philosophy of group work is discussed. Practical suggestions 
for program making are offered and various types of group organiza- 
tion are compared. The question of group work as “character build- 
ing” is squarely faced in the light of recent research to which refer- 
ence is made. The place of a group work program in community 
planning to meet the problems involved in the “new leisure” receives 
special attention. 

The vital necessity for careful and complete records which will 
include much more than mere membership rolls and attendance 
figures is cited and detailed recommendations are made for the collec- 
tion and use of data that “may serve the interests of social science, 
of practical administration, of improved leadership practice, and of 
group self-criticism and self-improvement.” In keeping with the 
present trend of individualizing group work, it is suggested that 


if the aims of group work include the maximum development of each individual 
through his activity in the group and adjustment to the group, we shall require data 
about the individual in as many varieties of relationship, outside of the group, as we 
can observe. We shall also have to study the relationships of individuals within 
the group. 


In addition, 
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we shall require information regarding home, family, and neighborhood relationships; 
elaboration on mental, physical, and emotional status; his attitudes toward his voca- 
tion, talents, education, and sex adjustment; and his participation in other groups 
and the standards of these groups. 

Each chapter has a summary and an excellent bibliography. This 
book should prove very satisfactory as a text for advanced students 
and is already being used in that way. E. W. D. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL ORDER. By Horace Mann Bovup. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1934, pp. xxi+-501. 


The nature of the trends in educational finance and the historical 
forces which have effected institutionalized efforts to educate Negroes 
in each of the Southern states are discussed and graphically illus- 
trated with charts and statistical tables. An analysis of fundamental 
problems through which an understanding of the present situation 
may be reached is given over to the latter half of the book. 

The first education of the Negroes was at the hands of the “New 
England schoolmarms.” When the work of individuals languished, 
“Foundations” followed, which did much to develop leadership within 
the race. During the Reconstruction Period systems of universal free 
education for all children were instituted, but during the period fol- 
lowing the funds for public education and the schools were segregated. 

At present, three times as much money is spent on the Negro child 
as was spent on his grandfather, but five times as much money is 
spent on each white child as was spent on his grandfather. What- 
ever tendency to equalize expenditures for the two races is attempted 
has been hopelessly delayed by the appearance of new educational 
services which have invited vast expenditures for the standardization 
of schools for white children. The result is, that after two decades 
of competition between equalization for all children and new services, 
Negro children now receive a smaller proportion of the public funds 


in the Southern states than they have at any previous time. 
E.S.N. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Cuarues H. 
Jupp. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1934, pp. 
1x-+285. 

Dr. Judd’s book is “addressed to parents, public officials, and tax- 
payers” and is not at all technical in its treatment, although the 
author writes from many years of experience as an educator, and as 
one of the best-known men in the field. The constant complaint by 
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the taxpayers of the cost of the public school system probably is due 
largely to their ignorance of the important function of formal educa- 
tion. These objectors would do well to read this book. It is com- 
prehensive, lucid, and convincing. 

Most of the European nations have discovered what an essential 
factor free secondary education is for social progress. The author 
claims that in the United States, where the national idea is equal 
opportunity for all, equal educational opportunities should be the 
first aim. The industrialists, who formerly were the chief influence 
in enlarging the school curriculum by including vocational training 
and drawing, have now turned completely around in an attempt to 
reduce the number of such courses offered. In many rural districts 
the secondary schools are closed, not because the farmers are opposed 
to free education, but because of the depression. 

Among the chief problems called up for review in changing the 
curriculum is, first of all, the force of tradition. Both parents and 
teachers believe that what they have learned ought to be transferred 
to the younger generation. A second problem is that of “well-mean- 
ing but sometimes narrow-minded” propagandists who have great 
influence over the school, such as the American Bar Association, 
which was chiefly responsible for making the teaching of the Constitu- 
tion mandatory in the public schools. Although nearest to the heart 
of everyone, religion and social problems are hardly touched upon 
in the school, since it is deemed to be the function of homes to im- 
part these ideals to the children. Dr. Judd holds that our present 
social problems are too complex for the homes to be left with the 
responsibility of clarifying them for immature minds. It is chiefly 
upon the teacher-training institutions that he relies for the fitting of 
teachers for the fields of political science, sociology, economics, et 
cetera. His optimistic view that the science of education will solve 
most of the problems of the schools may not be shared by every 
reader, but altogether the work is a worth while, though popular 
treatment of a vital subject. F.B. J. 


THE CURSE OF BIGNESS. Edited by Osmonp K. FranKet as 
Projected by Crarence M. Lewis. The Viking Press, New 
York, pp. ix+339. 

No figure on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has courted more favorable attention from the real champions of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” than that of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. He has been looked upon by liberals as a veritable bul- 
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wark against the forces of the reactionaries, by the working masses, 
as their one unfailing support in a court enmeshed with the veil of 
precedent, and by even the enemies of liberalism, with awe and 
respect. This is because he has been constantly aware of the fact 
that society is a dynamic and not a static concept. His theories have 
been founded upon experiences that have been rich with materials. 

The papers in this book, gathered from his addresses, articles, 
and legal opinions, serve to show that the faiths of peoples in him 
have been well founded. In later years, they will be of inestimable 
value to the historian, for they serve to give a picture of the con- 
flicting interests and forces operating in American life and institu- 
tions during the first quarter of the twentieth century. It is, within 
the space of a limited review, impossible to present adequately the 
nature and scope of the mature social thought which has emanated 
from one of the greatest minds in America today. A few quotations 
filled with particularly striking socialized ideas may, however, suffice 
to show their general tenor. In a paper supporting the principle of 
the minimum wage, he concludes: 


But our social and industrial welfare demands that ample scope should be given 
for social as well as mechanical invention. . . . Nothing could be more revolutionary 
than to close the door to social experimentation. 


In a Congressional investigation on industrial unrest, Justice Brandeis 
stated in answer to a query: 


My observation leads me to believe that while there are many contributing 
causes to unrest, there is one cause which is fundamental. That is the necessary 
conflict—the contrast between our political liberty and our industrial absolutism. 


The curse of bigness is clearly shown then in this absolutism, and 
it is explained as follows: 


But when a great financial power has developed—when there exist these powerful 
organizations, which can successfully summon forces from all parts of the country, 
which can afford to use tremendous amounts of money in any conflict to carry out 
what they deem to be their business principle and can also afford to suffer large 
losses—you have necessarily a condition of inequality between the two contending 
forces. . . . The result, in the cases of these large corporations, may be to develop 
a benevolent absolutism, but it is an absolutism all the same; and it is that which 
makes the great corporation so dangerous. There develops within the State a state 
so powerful that the ordinary social and industrial forces existing are insufficient 
to cope with it. 


Is this not the secret of the failure of the government to exact com- 
pliance with the collective bargaining clause of the NRA? 
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The book is a veritable treasure house of some of the clearest and 
sanest social thought which has ever come from the mind of one of 
the justices of the United States Supreme Court. The nation may 
well be proud of the fact that it has been able to nourish such creative 
power. M. J. V. 


MANU. A STUDY IN HINDU SOCIAL THEORY. By Kewar 
Motwani. Ganesh and Co., Madras, India, 1934, pp. 
xxvii+261. 

Doctor Motwani has paid an unusual tribute to American soci- 
ology and sociologists in this successful attempt to correlate Ameri- 
can sociological thought with that of ancient Hindu thought as ex- 
pressed in the code of Manu. Having studied at Yale and Iowa, and 
having come into contact either personally or through reading with 
prominent American sociologists, he became interested in social 
thought and was led to the present work through the inquiry, “Has 
India contributed anything to that realm?” ‘That the western scien- 
tist has failed thus far to evaluate Hindu social thought is an indict- 
ment. Therefore, the author has rendered a signal service in point- 
ing out to him the name and thought of Manu, father of social 
thinkers. 

The social theory of Manu has been based upon the formation of 
a type of social organization which would encourage the individual 
to promote his own salvation and further his own evolution. Four 
great social institutions were noted by Manu as aiding man in this 
liberation: the educational, the family-economic, the political, and 
the religious. However, within man are the social forces (dharma), 
pleasure, power, and knowledge, which are manifested as desire, 
action, and thought. These three social forces with Dharma itself, the 
“{ntellectual perception of one’s place in the cosmos,” and the desire 
to be free, bring man into contact with the group, and are crystal- 
lized into social institutions. With the realization by man that he 
is at one with creation; that what he is, is the result of the past; that 
what he is to become depends upon himself and society, progress 
is made. To the extent that society aids him in this realization, it 
may be said to be progressing. Thus society and the individual have 
a kind of common function. 

From this very brief review, it will be seen that there are many 
parallelisms between American sociological thought and Hindu social 
thought. Much that passes for modernity in our own writings has 
already the mark of antiquity upon it. No sociologist can afford to 
miss reading this account of Dr. Motwani’s, for it is revelatory and 
enlightening. M. J. V. 
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AN AMERICAN-MEXICAN FRONTIER. By Paut S. Taytor. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1934, 


pp. xiii+337. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN MEXICO. By Marjorie R. Crarx. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1934, 
pp. 315. 

Dr. Taylor has added to his long list of monographic studies 
another which maintains his customary high standards. By the 
historical approach he lays painstaking foundations for analyses of 
trends. The area considered is Nueces County, Texas, including the 
Corpus Christi Bay District. The races treated are whites, Mexicans, 
and Negroes. In this county the whites have shown the same tradi- 
tional attitudes toward Mexicans as toward Negroes, but on the other 
hand, some of the Mexicans “oppose association with Negroes” and 
try to attain full status in the eyes of the white people. In this ten- 
dency some of the Mexicans “have been impelled away from their 
early tolerance of the Negro toward adoption of the attitude of the 
whites.” 

The volume on Organized Labor in Mexico is marked by an objec- 
tive, painstaking study of the labor movement in Mexico. Although 
this movement began in the period from 1912 to 1918 the author has 
used the historical approach to good advantage and shows how 
labor’s fortunes shifted under the different political leaders. She also 
traces skillfully the ups and downs of the major labor organizations 
and points out that while at times some of the members have been 
“extremely radical and undisciplined,” the movement has been 
divorced from international labor organizations. As elsewhere, labor 
in Mexico has had its troubles arising out of “political affiliations, 
personal ambitions, and the personal likes and dislikes of the labor 
leaders.” E. S. B. 


GOLD MOUNTAIN. By Puusr F. Paine. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1934, ix+-150. 

The author gives a series of vivid word pictures of the experiences 
of Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos in the United States. 
In the main, the pictures show three things: first, how unchristian 
the United States has been in its treatment of Orientals; how baffled, 
disappointed, and discouraged these Orientals have often become in 
the United States; and third, what Christian home missions have 
done to put new hope into the lives of some of these disappointed 
people. 
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THE BLEAK AGE. By J. L. Hammonp and Barsara Hammonp. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London and New York, 1934, pp. 
xii+-148. 

This volume contains some nine chapters previously published in 
the authors’ The Age of the Chartists. It deals with English social and 
economic conditions of the thirties and forties of the last century. 
The method is that of the philosophy of history. The data are 
treated from the point of view of English political liberalism with 
considerable emphasis upon the role of idealogical factors. Students 
of social politics and social work almost invariably find the writings 
of this noted team stimulating and forceful. It is uncertain, how- 
ever, as to how far we are warranted in direct comparisons which 
these writers employ of Greek and Roman social conditions with 
those of the nineteenth century in England. E. F. ¥. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
Rosert A. Lowie. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1934, 
pp. xii+365. 

The aims of the author are to treat cultural anthropology in terms 
of cultural history; to draw materials from the culture of “the 
simplest tribes, such as the Fuegians and Australians”; to link this 
culture with that of “higher civilizations, past and present”; and to 
present a large amount of descriptive materials. All these purposes 
have been achieved. The data are arranged under such headings as: 
hunting, farming, domestic animals, fire, dress and ornament, houses, 
handicrafts, trade, amusements, art, war, marriage and the family, 
clan, rank, property, government, religion and magic, and knowledge 
and science. After this extensive review the reader is inclined to 
agree with the author that culture in each of its main aspects is 
not the achievement of one or two superior races “but of humanity 


as a whole.” E. S. B. 


FIESTA IN MEXICO. By Epna Fercuson. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1934, pp. 267. 

The author has gathered together a wide range of materials from 
nearly all the main regions of Mexico and put them together in a 
fascinating form. The Mexican’s love of the dance in its various 
expressions is seen at its best and is understandingly interpreted. 
While the fiesta is still unchanged in its essential heroic elements, yet 
in Mexico City, for example, Mexicans are developing new recreation 
patterns “as magnificent as their own past.” 
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HOOTON PAGNELL: THE AGRICULTURAL EVOLUTION 
OF A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE. By Arruur G. Ruston, 
and Denis Witney. Longmans, Green and Company, 1934, 
pp. ix+-459. 

The authors have pieced together the story of an agricultural 
village in England covering a period of 800 years. Few communities 
have so nearly continuous a series of records. It took twenty years 
of study to obtain the facts pertaining to the changes and develop- 
ments in the systems and methods of farming, ownership, land 
tenure, history and development of tenant right, tithe, and glebe. It 
is a landlord’s village, for not one solitary farmer owns the land he 
works. The Lord of the Manor owns the entire community, apart 
from a few acres possessed by a railway concern. The farms are 
composed of scattered tracts of land. Historically, Hooton Pagnell 
has been closely connected with these families. The social life of 
the village is not described, for it is mainly a study in agricultural 
economics. The facts obtained, though important, are not as signifi- 
cant as the method of study. M. H.N. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1900-1930. By W. Rap Janeway. H. L. 
Hedrick, Columbus, Ohio, 1934, pp. 132. 

Designed chiefly for the undergraduate student, this bibliography 
of approximately 1,700 citations will be useful to other persons as 
well. These large collections of references are presented according 
to a carefully worked out outline: (i) source, (2) immigration (gen- 
eral references), (3) alien stream and its control, (4) immigrant 
background and cultural heritages, (5) social adjustments, and (6) 
race relations and assimilation. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 
By Percivat M. Symonps. American Book Company, New 
York, 1934, ix+362. 

The four main chapters diagnose criminal tendencies, mental dis- 
orders, vocational fitness, and citizenship and leadership. Each 
chapter surveys important studies that have been made for under- 
standing human tendencies in its particular field. In the chapter on 
“Diagnosis of Citizenship and Leadership,” an interesting high school 
study is reported which treats of worthy personalities in terms of 
character, leadership, and service. The Appendix which contains 
176 pages, or slightly more than half of the pages of the book, sum- 
marizes 210 tests, questionnaires, and rating scales, and constitutes 
an exceedingly valuable exhibit. 





